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A SAD SCENE FROM THE KING’S WINDOW 


LIGHTHOUSE DRAMA 

WHAT THE CHILDREN 
SAW FROM SHORE 

And What was Happening on 
the Rock in the Sea 

DOWN THE LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTOR 

One of the most thrilling dramas ever 
watched from the sea shore has been 
seen in the wild, weather of this winter 
off the dangerous coast of Brittany. 

There stands on a rock the lighthouse 
of Armen, attended to by three keepers. 
Their wives and children live on an 
island within sight, and dangerous seas 
separate the families and their fathers 
when the men are on duty on the rock. 

Looking out towards the lighthouse 
just before Christmas, at the hour when 
the light should appear through the 
darkening night, the wives saw, not the 
expected light from the lantern 120. feet 
above the restless waters, but the light¬ 
house itself blazing up, apparently afire! 

The Light that Failed 

They could see the fire, fanned by the 
keen sea breezes, leaping up through 
the windows and mounting above the 
topmost gallery, where the lantern should 
have been sending forth its warning light. 

What could have happened ? And 
where were the fathers of the agonised' 
families who were watching.this strange 
sight ? Who can picture the'tumult of 
• feeling agitating the mothers and their 
children as they gazed and wondered 1 

Presently the fire burned out, and their 
minds were easier. But the light did 
not shine. It was not till dawn that a 
boat could put off to find out what 
had happened and why the lighthouse 
had not been lighted. After two hours' 
battling with the still heavy seas the 
boat safely reached the lighthouse rock, 
and there its little crew heard a strange 
story from the three lighthousemen, all 
alive but badly weather-worn. 

Retreat Cut Off 

It seemed that one of the men was ill 
in the higher part of the lighthouse and 
■had been ill for ten stormy days. The 
other two had been cooking their 
evening meal over an oil-stove in the 
kitchen at the base of the lighthouse. 

Then, as the dusk came on, the}’ 
ascended the staircase to their comrade, 
and began to prepare the light for its 
nightly duty when they were disturbed 
by thick ascending clouds' of. smoke. 
The oil-stove had exploded, the kitchen 
was ablaze, and it had set the staircase 
alight. Their retreat was cut off. They 
werfc trapped by the lighthouse which 
existed to give safety to other men. 

. Well it was for those women and 
children on the island which was their 
home that they did not know of the 
extremity of the danger that was leaping 
upward to reach the guardians of the 
familiar light. 

And then happened one of those 
wonderful deeds which on!v saviors seem 


able to accomplish. From the light¬ 
house top to the rocks 120 feet below, 
outside its solid masonry, ran a strong 
lightning, conductor cable. There was 
only one way of escape, and that must 
be quickly taken, for the flames began 
already to crack the lantern glass. The 
pathway of escape from a horrible death 
lay over the balustrade and down that 
lightning conductor outside the tower. 

There was no hesitation. The sick 
man rose from his bed and went with 
the other two. The practised climbing 
power of the trained seamen stood them 


CVvERY word that can be traced to 
■*— 1 . Jesus must have great importance 
in the eyes of all. 

Dr. , Rendel Harris, of Manchester, 
one of the most learned and careful 
students of the oldest Eastern languages, 
thinks he has discovered'some new words 
of the Master. 

In the convent of St. Lazaro, near 
Venice, is an. Armenian translation of 
words that are attributed to Jesus. The 
Armenian translation, he believes, is 
made from a Syriac version of a part of a 
lost treatise written in the second century 
by Tatian. Clement of Alexandria 
quoted in Greek from the same treatise. 


in good stead, and all arrived safely at 
the bottom on the ledge of solid rock. 

Even now the danger was not over, 
for the tower was built close to the edge 
of the rock, and there was great danger 
that a sudden wave might pick off one 
or all of them from their narrow foot¬ 
hold. But, weather-beaten and ex¬ 
hausted, they reached their burned-out 
kitchen after their marvellous descent. 

Next day they were taken home for a 
well-earned rest, while their relief com¬ 
rades repaired the burned staircase and 
relit the warning light on the tower. 


It seems possible that the treatise 
existed both, in Greek and in Syriac. 
Its' subject was Christian perfection. 

The words there attributed to "our 
life-giving Saviour ” are : He who'is 
near me is near the fire ; and he. who is far 
from me is far f rom the life. 

Another of these sayings, similar to a 
familiar saying in the Bible, is this : 

The Kingdom of Heaven is like a 
merchantman seeking costly pearls ; and 
he found one costly and precious pearl ; 
went, sold all his possessions, and bought 
it at a price. 

It is not fanciful to hope that many 
sayings of Christ may yet be recovered. 


LISTENING TO AN 
ATOM 

HOW WE CAN HEAR IT 
BREAKING UP 

Remarkable Invention of the 
Discoverer of Radium 

MADAME CURIE’S CALCULATOR 

Madame Curie, who discovered radium 
first and then polonium, has invented a 
wonderful instrument which counts the 
alpha particles given off by these radio¬ 
active bodies. 

Polonium gives off a ceaseless stream 
of these alpha particles for 202 days, 
until it is all converted into helium 
The transmutation of an element is thus 
going on all the time of its brief life: 
that marvellous change is taking place 
which so many chemists of olden times 
spent their whole lifetime vainly trying 
to bring about. 

Today we can listen to the loud 
speaker of what is really an ordinary 
wireless receiver, and hear the transmu¬ 
tation going on. Madame Curie has 
caused each tiny particle as it leaves its 
mother substance, polonium, to product 
a loud tick in the telephone. 

A little plate of silvered metal, on 
the surface of which is a small quantity 
of polonium, is fixed just beneath a 
hole in a small glass tube. The alpha 
particles travel with amazing speed for a 
distance of about an inch and a half, 
and they pass through the hole into the 
tube, where they strike a sharp point,'and 
cause a little brush-like discharge ot 
electricity, faintly luminous. 

The Tick in the Loud Speaker 

Any such discharge as this is known to 
alter the resistance of the air ; and, as 
the sparks are made to take place in the 
broken path of an electric current, each 
time they do so they alter the strength 
of the current. These sudden altera¬ 
tions are amplified like the faint signals 
we get in a wireless-circuit, and are thus 
made to cause a tick in the loud speaker 

Sir Ernest Rutherford and others 
have devised many ingenious methods 
for counting the 'alpha particles emitted 
by radio-active substances, but none 
so ingenious as this ; and it may prove of 
great value in the study of the problems 
of radio-activity. 

The instrument is being shown at 
what is perhaps the greatest exhibition 
of scientific apparatus that has ever 
taken place, the physical, and wireless 
exhibition of the Physical Society of 
France, held at the Grand Palais in Paris 

DR. JOWETT 

The death of Dr. Jowett removes from 
the visible world a most gracious person 
ality, through which shone a spiritual 
light of rare clearness and purity Non¬ 
conformity has had heavy, losses this 
winter in its greatest ministers. Dr. 
Jowett and Dr. Clifford, both magnetic 
men of a singular gentleness of heart 


The Children’s Hour 



A happy group listening-in during the children’s hour ot the broadcasting programme, 
Irom a clever photograph taken by Janet Allen and Agnes Martin 


ARE THESE NEW WORDS OF JESUS? 
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OUTSIDE THE 
KING’S WINDOW 

WHY IS THE FOUNTAIN 
DRY? 

Can the Mistress of the Seas 
Not Afford a Drop of Water ? 

A WORD TO THE NEW 
GOVERNMENT 

By Our 1 Art Correspondent 

-Will somebody please ask the new 
Government a question on behalf of the 
C.N. and all who love our noble London ? 

One of the first things visitors to 
London are taken to see is the magnifi¬ 
cent monument at the end of the Mall, 
in front of Buckingham Palace ; and 
they all say, after exclaiming with 
delight at the loveliness'of it all, " But 
why are the fountain basins dry ? ” 

- We can only say Why, indeed ? We 
have been saying it steadily , for a long 
time, hoping that someone, some poli¬ 
tician, some member of the L.C.C.-—or 
perhaps the King looking through his 
windows—would notice it and see .that 
it is put right. 

A Central Glory of London 

The truth is that the fountain basins 
have been dry since the miserable days 
of the war. 

This is a national disgrace. This great 
monument is not a carving on a village 
greeny perhaps if it were it would be 
better tended. It is one of the places 
visited by sons and daughters of the 
Empire who have come the range of the 
seven seas to pay homage to the Em¬ 
pire’s capital. And they find us here 
indifferent to our finest works. Small 
wonder is it that art-lovers call us blind, 
a commercial people only. 

.This monument, in order that our 
great-great-grandcliildren should be 
proud of it, was part of a threefold form. 
There was the actual monument and 
the planning of the surrounding space 
and archways ; there was the refronting 
of Buckingham Palace ; and there was 
the altering of the Mall. Sir Aston Webb 
designed the ftionument, and Sir Thomas 
Brock made the sculpture which adorns 
it, including those lions we take so much 
for granted. If they were dug up in 
Egypt and carried to the British Museum, 
we should go in" crowds to see them. 

The Greatness of the Place 

But even the most casual Londoner 
cannot help seeing how beautiful the 
monument is, how generous the spacing, 
how the wide, shallow steps bring the 
white and green marble pile gently 
down from the clouds to earth. There is 
a gilded figure of Victory on the top of 
the pedestal which is- always lovely, for 
the soft, tempered gold catches the 
light and makes sunshine more joyous 
and helps us to forgive the rain. 

The monument looks up the Mall, 
facing the most historic of London high¬ 
ways—the Strand—and beyond that 
lies St. Paul's,- andc beyond that are 
the Gates of the Empire, the Port of 
London, where the great ships come 
from the remotest gnds of the Earth. • 

The Beauty of the Running Pool 

And so, to the north and south, lie 
the lovely fountain basins carved about 
with gracious lines, water nymphs, and 
figures that remind us - of the old sea 
gods of Greece. When the shallow pools 
are filled the effect is marvellous, as 
our splendid artists meant it to be; 
then the cool, green water laps the 
marble and reflects the shapes of the 
fountain rims and catches and imprisons 
the rising pedestal. 

These fountain pools were not an 
accident, an extra detail thrown in ; 
they most wonderfully complete the 
weight of balance of the monument; 
they complete the tone and colour 
scheme. They are all a vital part of 
the great idea. From the green water, 
just so shallow that the marble floor 
pesps glimmering through, the white 
sh apes rise still more gleaming . and 
pure; the liquid colour mates with the 


EMPIRE’S FUTURE 

What Lord Balfour 
Thinks 

THE SURE AND SAFE 
FOUNDATION 

Lord Balfour has been talking, about 
Civilisation, and what lie had to say .is 
much finer reading than the lecture: of 
Lord Birkenhead. - • 

Lord Balfour, one of the deep thinkers 
of our time, imagines ■ that ..we shall 
become more and more masters of the 
material world, but he wonders if the 
more valuable factors of progress in 
intellect, morals, and art. may. be in 
peril..- He does not think they are, 
but he sees it as a danger in front of us, 
and Be wonders whether our civilisation 
will sink—mot to a lower average, but to 
one with-fewer heights in it. , 

Pie begs‘-us to face these problems in 
the spirit of faith and hope. The 
English-speaking peoples have been the 
pioneers in government, and every free 
State, in the world is now ultimately 
based upon ours. That, says Lord 
Balfour, is the contribution we have 
made to political civilisation. 

What we have now to do is to build 
up that far more difficult fabric—an 
empire of free States, bound together by 
language, institutions, sentiment, and 
race, but hardly bound at all by any¬ 
thing like law. . 

Sentiment, says Lord Balfour, must 
lie at the root of this matter ; idealisrh 
and imperialism go together. The future 
of the British Empire may be difficult, ' 
and it is, in his opinion, perhaps the 
greatest and most difficult task any 
nation, has yet attempted to fulfil, “ but, 
please God, we shall fulfil it.” 

We must not examine too closely 
what we get out of it. This profit and. 
loss calculation, this governing by double 
entry, is not the spirit in which we 
should approach the problem of our 
common life. Let us proceed on those 
feelings of common patriotism, common 
aims, and common ideals—the surest 
and safest foundation for an empire such 
as the world has never before seen in its 
magnitude or its beneficence. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE 
NEEDLES 

Bamboo Forests Being Felled 

The latest kind of gramophone needle 
is made from the thorn of the desert 
cactus, a hitherto useless plant. 

The cactuses are gathered and the 
thorns picked out and dressed . and 
sharpened. Such a demand is there for 
these needles, which give a very delicate 
and soft tone and almost .entirely elimin¬ 
ate scratching, that one man on the 
Pacific coast of America is cultivating 
the cactus for its thorns. 

Needles made of bamboo are more 
and more being used, and these are being 
turned out in Japan by the million. 
Whole forests of bamboo are being cut 
down to supply the material, and large 
factories have been erected and equipped 
for the industry of turning these forests 
into gramophone needles. 

The work is done by women and girls ; 
with a simple machine one woman can 
make 180 needles a minute. They are 
polished in a mixture of sawdust and wax. 

Continued Iiom the previous column 
dry hue of the fabric, each rendering 
the other perfect. 

If we could see a water-colour drawing 
of the monument with the fountain 
basins dry and another' with ; the pools 
flowing we should be-amazed at the 
difference. Why is it, then, that we are 
denied the joy of seeing these fountains 
playing ? Can the Mistress of the Seas 
not afford a drop of water ? To run the 
fountains would cost a mere pittance to 
a rich nation; and it is shameful to spoil 
the wonder of this noble monument. 

Will not some just person see that 
this thing is put right ? Please, dear 
New Government, will you see to it ? 


THRONE OF GREECE 

; A KING LEAVES HIS 
PEOPLE 

Excitable Nation of the Near 
East 

CALLING BACK THE EXILE 

The General Election in Greece , has 
cleared the way for a constitutional 
government of the country according 
to The wishes of its people if .the Greek 
politicians, including the Greek soldiers, 
will keep cool enough to preserve a fair 
amount of good sense. ‘ 

.King George has been advised to. g6 
a\vay while the elected representatives 
of Greece, in meeting assembled, decide 
whether they want him or do not. He 
has taken the advice, and has gone to 
Riirnania, the home of his wife. 

•Meantime Greece is represented mainly 
by two parties. The Liberals, who are in 
favour of proceeding slowly to build up a 
firm government, are mostly republicans 
in theory. They acknowledge M. 
Venizelos as their leader, though he 
has been in exile outside Greece for some 
years. The second largest party is the 
Republicans, and their chief difference 
from the Liberals is that they are in a 
hurry. They like the excitement. of 
revolution, the love of excitement: which 
is the curse of Greece today. 

In the country, undoubtedly, there- is a 
very substantial body of opinion favour¬ 
ing kingship, and when this opinion can 
'control the army it is formidable..'But 
at , present it cannot control the army, 
and so it keeps quiet, biding its‘time. . 

, The only way into smooth waters for 
the. Greek nation is the reasoned, 
deliberate way of .Venizelos; but 
whether that way will be taken for long 
no one will prophesy who has long 
watched the unstable excitability of the 
Greek people. 

BOY’S TRAGIC JOURNEY 
Fifty Miles with a Dying Father 
. THE BRAVE RED INDIAN 

-A fine addition to our growing record 
of. heroic, deeds is sent to us by a 
Canada correspondent. 

The hero is the. ten-year-old son of a 
■Red Indian trapper. While out with 
his father trapping, fifty miles from the 
neare'st point of civilisation, the father, 
Samuel Bignel, fell suddenly ill, and the 
only hope was to'reach a doctor. .- 

The little lad helped his father into 
the canoe, then landed, and, passing the 
towing-rope round his arms and chest, 
started on the long task of pulling the 
canoe with his dying father fifty miles 
against a strong river current: 

For five days the little chap continued 
his straining efforts before he could 
reach- a point iri Manitoba where' a 
doctor could be found. 

The lad’s arrns were deeply scarred by 
the tow rope, through which his feeble 
body had struggled so long' against the 
unrelenting stream. 

- His efforts were unavailing for their 
chief purpose, for Samuel Bignel- digd 
soon after his little son brought him to 
the doctor. But the boy’s example 
remains one of the most steadily per¬ 
sistent acts of heroism erver recorded of 
a child, of any race. 

It has not been for nothing that the 
Red Indian has won liis wide renown 
for bravery and heroic bearing of pain 
and fatigue. This laddie shows the grim 
reality of the Red Indian’s grit. 

< HAPPY MINERS 

Two miners at Peloar Main Colliery 
in New South Wales have lately earned 
£So between them in ii days. Three 
others earned ^48 in 14 days. 

These men are working hard in par¬ 
ticularly good places. The average 
wage in the mines of New South Wales 
is only a guinea a day. 


HERO OF A NATION 

NASHI BOURCHIER ON 
HIS WHITE PONY 

English Journalist Beloved by 
the Bulgarians 

A GREAT PERSONALITY 

Our greatest newspaper has been remem¬ 
bering one .of its greatest journalist?;- Nashi 
Bourchier,” as they called him,in Bulgaria. 

He was the Sofia correspondent of The 
Times, and his name will be for ever .remem¬ 
bered in Bulgaria, where the Government is to 
set up a monument above his grave atthe Rilo 
monastery, where he was so welcome a,friend. 

This is what The Times has just beensaying 
of its famous correspondent. ■ ■ ■ • ' 

Bulgaria, in 1921, issued nine Bour¬ 
chier stamps, two of them showing him 
at full length in peasant costume.. This 
year Sofia renamed one of her. fittest 
streets the Rue Bourchier. Latest and 
most curious tribute of all are the 
Bourchier cigarettes, which have quickly 
become popular—not merely because 
they are both good and cheap. 

Safety in the Fields 

How Bourchier, the classical scholar of 
Dublin and Cambridge, the Eton Master, 
became, in spite of almost complete 
deafness,, the national hero of this 
Balkan peasant State may seem an ex¬ 
traordinary story. 

Having resigned his Eton mastership 
on account ci his growing deafness, 
Bourchier turned to journalism, and was 
appointed The Times correspondent in 
Athens. Then he was transferred to 
Sofia, and for 25 years, broken only by 
the Great War, Bulgaria was his home-. 

There, being a bachelor, he lived in the 
style which was natural to his .simple 
and modest nature. His small sitting- 
room on the second floor of the Grand 
Hotel de Bulgarie, in the heart of Sofia, 
became the resort of Bulgarians of all 
classes, waiting to ask the Englishman’s 
opinion and advice on all sorts of sub¬ 
jects. But he was often lured out to 
country excursions by visitors who pre¬ 
ferred to shout their secret business at 
him in the safety of rural solitudes. 

The White Pony 

Bourcliier’s faithful Ivan, a magnifi¬ 
cent specimen of the Bulgarian peasant, 
always, accompanied him when he went 
out. This man was friend, adviser, and 
interpreter as well as servant, but he 
had not to be interpreter for long, as 
Bourchier quickly became a proficient 
Bulgarian scholar. 

His work took him often into Mace¬ 
donia, and there his popularity was as 
great as in Bulgaria. In 1912, when the 
Turks were routed, the Macedonian 
Legion presented Javer Pasha’s white 
pony, Sandansky, to Bourchier. Deeply 
touched as he was by this gift, he did 
not forget Ivan, and remarked that he 
could not have his friend following on 
foot. Another pony was immediately 
produced, and from then onwards 
Bourckier’s personality became more 
picturesque than ever. - 

A Tragic Moment 

This is not the place for an estimate 
of Bourchier’s statesmanship); but it may 
be said that on frequent occasions he 
caused Ministerial and even Balkan de¬ 
cisions to be reconsidered, nor did he by 
any means always intervene on the side 
of Bulgaria. 

The most tragic moment of his career 
was in 1915, when Bulgaria entered the 
war on the side of Germany. On the day 
war was declared the Prime Minister 
told him he was not. required to leave 
the country, but was guaranteed com¬ 
plete immunity until the end of the 
war. For a few months Bourchier 
stayed in Sofia, but the arrival of the 
Germans created an impossible situa¬ 
tion, and he went to Bucharest; but 
when Rumania entered the war he 
deemed it advisable to return to England. 

He did not go back to Bulgaria until 
December, 1920, and he had only been 
in Sofia a fortnight when he died. 
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WHY FRANCE HAS 
NO UNEMPLOYED 

PEACE REASONS AND 
WAR REASONS 

The Difference Between Our 
Neighbour and Ourselves 

THINGS WE MIGHT DO 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

Britain has about a million and a 
quarter men, women, and young people 
registered as unemployed at the official 
employment exchanges. As there are 
also a certain number of unregistered 
unemployed, the aggregate figure of 
out-of-work people is even larger. 

France, on the other hand, has so few 
people out of work—only a few thou¬ 
sands—that for practical purposes we 
may say she has no unemployed'. Why 
is this ? It is a very interesting and 
important thing to understand. 

In ordinary times France is not sub¬ 
ject to the extremes of unemployment 
which occur in our own country even in 
peace. That is because France is more 
an agricultural and less an industrial 
nation than Britain. 

A Self-Contained Country 

France has about twice as much land 
as Britain. She has also a better 
climate than ours, and her population 
is smaller. Therefoie France, save in 
exceptional years, is a self-contained 
country, and a very considerable part 
of her population works in the fields. 

A large proportion, too, of the agri¬ 
cultural workers are peasant proprietors, 
who live on their own bits of land. For 
such people unemployment never exists, 
Although their life is a hard one, they 
are never out of work. They labour 
from dawn till dark, and in bad seasons 
suffer great hardships; but hardship is 
not unemployment. They are very 
thrifty, and make every sou go a very 
long way. Even during the war they 
could be seen working after dark in the 
fields behind the lines. 

Ups and Downs of Trade 

It is the industrial worker, who works 
not for himself but for an employer, 
who suffers unemployment, and our 
population chiefly consists of such in¬ 
dustrial workers. Moreover, our most 
splendid trades—shipbuilding, marine 
engineering, general engineering, iron 
and steel making—are trades which 
greatly fluctuate. Workers in them are 
only too likely to be out of work from 
time to time. 

Generally, too, Britain, instead of 
being largely self-contained like France, 
depends very greatly upon oversea 
trade, and the fluctuations of that trade 
throw people out of work. 

Now we can understand why even in 
peace time France has less unemploy¬ 
ment than Britain. 

Rebuilding After the War 

But there are special reasons why we 
have many people out of work while 
France has so.few. Bad trade through¬ 
out the world hits our ex-port workers, 
and through them trade generally. 
France, on the other hand, has not onlv 
less dependence on oversea trade, but is 
specially engaged in making good the war 
devastations. The rebuilding of the 
towns, villages, and factories destroyed 
or damaged is fully occupy-ing everyone 
who can be spared to do such work. 

We have no devastated areas in the 
sense of destroyed or damaged towns 
or villages, but we have a devastated 
trade, and we have railways which are 
behind their times through the war. 
That is why the C.N. here again urges : 
that the Government should see that all 
such works are eagerly pushed forward. ! 

To bring our railways up to date j 
would mean work for a great army of 
men. Railway line after railway line 
could be named which ought to be im¬ 
mediately electrified and furnished with 
speedy and comfortable trains The 
goods services and railway wagons are 
even more inadequate. 



England Makes Her Own Sugar 


Loading the beets into the pulping machine 


The pulp leaving the pulping machine 





The sugar juice leaving the straining presses 


The plant in which lime is mixed with the juice for purification 


White sugar leaving the extractor Packing the finished product in bags 

England is now growing and manufacturing some of her own sugar; and these pictures show 
the work going on in the new sugar beet factory at Newark-on-Trent, Nottinghamshire 


OLDEST INHABITANT 
OF LONDON 

TUBIFEX OF THE THAMES 

Why the River Mud is Red 
in Winter 

THE STORY OF A TINY WORM 

When the winter sun sets on a clear 
afternoon west of Chelsea Reach, its 
rays often light on the broad foreshore 
of mud that is left by the tide below the 
big electric power station of Lots Road. 

The Thames is turned to gold, but 
the foreshore of mud shines blood red. 
That is no illusion of colour ; the mud 
actually is the colour of blood, and it .is 
blood which gives to it its hue. 

It was often thought that this colour¬ 
ing was due to some tiny weeds or algae 
which grew on the mud and, as years 
have gone, have spread farther and 
farther down the Thames, till the red 
colour can.now be seen at Vauxhall. 

A Tumblerful of Mud 

But the other day a biologist had the 
curiosity to collect a tumblerful of the 
mud and to take it to examine in his 
laboratory-. He found that the coloured 
mud is due to the presence on top of it, 
left there by the falling tide, of millions 
and millions of tiny-, thread-like worms, 
about one-third to half an inch long. 

These worms are annelids, or ringed 
worms, and the name of them is Tubifex. 
They are in one way peculiar : they 
have blood inside them to carry the 
oxygen which keeps, them alive, but 
this blood is not in corpuscles, as it is in 
our bodies. It is just free haemoglobin, 
the red colouring matter of blood. 

The higher animals carry their supply- 
of haemoglobin in tiny pockets, or 
platelets; the lowly annelid Tubifex, 
which was created long before any 
higher animal that lives in London, 
carries its haemoglobin loose. 

Seen Through the Microscope 

Tubifex under the microscope is rather 
a handsome object; his heart, a tiny- 
red knot, can be seen beating, and the 
red haemoglobin circulates round . his 
long, long stomach and digestive appar¬ 
atus, which extend the whole length of 
his body-. It is this haemoglobin which 
colours the mud of the Thames, and 
there must be, without any- exaggera¬ 
tion, tons of it to the mile. 

The colour is not often to be noticed 
in summer, if at all, the reason being 
that when the tide falls Tubifex is 
usually active enough to burrow at 
once into the mud on which he feeds. 
But in winter he is rendered much less 
active by tlie cold, and is left on top of 
the mud to exhibit to a Curious world 
the rare spectacle of the colouring matter 
of blood in its free state. 

QUEBEC WAKING UP 
Asbestos Goods Made in 
Asbestos 

Quebec lias the reputation of being 
not quite so energetic as the Canadian 
provinces farther inland. She is in¬ 
clined to be satisfied with whatever is. 

But she is waking up. One of her 
many mineral products is asbestos, 
and it is found in such abundance that 
she ventures to name tlic most prolific 
township Asbestos. ' . 

Now she takes a step forward, and, 
not content to supply material only, she 
is setting up manufacturing plant on the 
spot where the asbestos is mined, and is 
offering to tlic world a fine array of 
asbestos pioducts. Roofings, packings, 
all kinds of building materials, insula¬ 
tion material, paper, and millboard are 
some of the forms of usefulness that the 
factory will send forth. 

It is a manufacturing business that 
Quebec should make its own, and thereby 
I gratify- all parts of the British Empire. 
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THE RICH MAN AND 
HIS MILLIONS 

HOW HE GIVES THEM 
AWAY 

Fine Story ol the Chocolate 
Millionaire of America 

FAMILY OF 1000 BOYS 

Perhaps the finest lesson the American 
Republic has offered to the world is the 
wise generosity of the best of its million- 
■ aires. We have nothing quite like it in 
Great Britain.' 

At the very word " millionaire ” some 
.people are taught to shudder. They 
think so much money must be wrongly 
obtained somehow.' But that does not 
follow. The millions-may come from 
very small and quite fair profits on a 
thoroughly well-conducted business of 
enormous extent that treats everybody 
justly and properly. 

Look at the 1 atest millionaire sensation 
in the United States. 

The Poor Farm Boy 

Sixty-six years ago a. boy was born 
into comparative poverty on a farm in 
the most rural’part of Pennsylvania, and 
was named Milton S: Hershey. In his 
own words, he. “ didn’t have any 
education,’’ and after working on the 
farm till he was eighteen he went into a 
neighbouring town arid apprenticed him¬ 
self to the business of candy-making. 

When he could.make candy himself as 
well as any. man living he saved thirty 
pounds and set up business in a one-room 
shop, and made all the candy he sold. 

■ Gradually his business extended till, 
when he was thirty-two, lie could and 
did buy the farm on which he was born. 
As years passed he bought land round 
about the farm till he had a large estate 
there. His money came from making 
and selling the best bar of chocolate 
for the smallest of coins, with only a 
fraction of profit on each bar. The 
consumers were abundantly satisfied, 
and the sales grew and grew. 

Millions for the Orphans 

Nobody knew personally of the man 
who made the business, for he is very 
modest. Nobody knows now what the 
S. stands for in Milton S. Hershey. 
But on that farm site is the town, of 
Hershey, commonly called Chocolate 
Town, and it is now known that its owner 
is worth £12,000,000, and that, having 
reserved about £200,000 for his own use, 
he has given all the rest of the money 
to endow at Hershey an Industrial School 
for orphan boys. 

Milton Hershey has no children of his 
own, but he loves children, and he has 
left his whole business for the training of 
the orphan boys of the United States. At 
present 140 boys, taken between the ages 
of four and eight, first from the country 
around Hershey, next from Penn¬ 
sylvania, and, when all these are 
absorbed, from the United States, are 
bring reared in liome-like surroundings, 
educated, and taught a useful trade. 
Presently a thousand boys will be 
growing up there under the protection of 
Milton Hershey’s fatherhood. 

Workmen as Partners 

The people working in' the factory are 
partners in the business. Their dividends 
average one-fourth of their wages. It is 
an entirely happy and prosperous place, 
and its profits are rearing a host of 
orphans whose only qualifications for 
being taken in are that they shall be 
“ white, healthy, and poor.” 

That is what is being done by this 
most modest of millionaires. The scheme 
was formed fourteen years ago, and has 
grown up under the, watchful eye of its 
founder, and nobody lias known of its 
existence until now. . , 

It is difficult to see how the money 
could possibly be better made or 
better spent, or why anybody should 
shudder at Milton S. ‘Hershey as a 
millionaire. Picture in next column 


RUSSIA’S TRADE 
BEGINS AGAIN 


MEN OF THE 
ST. GEORGE 


Corn for the World’s 
Markets 

MASTERING THE PROBLEM OF 
FEEDING HERSELF 


WHAT THEY GO OUT 
TO SEE 

Interest of the “ Little Dots in 
the Pacific Ocean ” 


Russia is resuming her corn - trade 
which ceased when the .war began. 

The quantity of grain she -is sending 
into’.the world’s markets is not large, but 
it makes a hopeful beginning. 

The first, three "cargoes to .England 
came to Hull, Southampton, and Man¬ 
chester. The Hull cargo was 5000 quar¬ 
ters, half wheat and half barley, - 

One reason why the grain market has 
not received Russian supplies, the official 
American Agricultural Department re¬ 
ports, is because exported grain was 
grown on the large Russian estates. The 
estates were confiscated and divided 
between the peasants, but they have 
not cultivated the additional land,, 
hence the stopping of the wheat supply 
to the rest of the world. Now, however, 



' Milton Hershey and a little friend 
See previous column 


from 15 to 35 per cent, more land has 
been brought under cultivation, and so 
the exportation of grain can be resumed. 

Germany, England, Austria, Den¬ 
mark, and Norway have all resumed 
trade in grain with Russia under agree¬ 
ments with the Russian Government, 
and it is expected that there will be a 
reflow back to Russia in the form of 
machinery, chiefly agricultural. 

The acreage of wheat grown in Russia 
last year was about 22 millions, com¬ 
pared with 74 millions before the war. 
Rye acreage was only 46 millions last 
year, compared with 63 million acres 
before the war. But the growth of 
rye, the grain Russia chiefly consumes 
herself, is increasing rapidly on the 
peasants’ holdings. 

Evidently Russia has . mastered the 
problem of feeding herself, and her sur¬ 
plus for sale abroad will soon- be con¬ 
siderable. She is recovering from the 
shock -of Bolshevik change, and her 
Government is accommodating itself to 
the natural conditions of trade with the 
outside world. It will be a good 
thing for us all when these mighty 
millions begin buying things again. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Milton, a poem by W111. Blake £3400 
A panel of Beauvais tapestry £1155 
Chased gold rosewater ewer . £525 

A Chinese gold coffee service. £ 3 1 5 ’ 

Two Aubrey Beardsley drawings £300 . 
An old Dutch peep-show . . £283 
A portrait by Raeburn . . £252 
6 Queen Anne walnut chairs . £120 

2 Hunting Diaries of Louis XVI £115 
A miniature of Washington . £400 

A William and Mary mirror £92 

An early 18th-century spinet. £78 

A memorandum of Nelson, 1S05 £30 


SCIENTIFIC EXPLORERS \ 

_ - By One of the Voyagers. .* 

'.. The Scientific Expeditionary Research' 
Association is sending put its j first ex¬ 
pedition to the P’ar Eastern Pacific, ,t° 
cruise over part of that area which looks 
like~.a myriad dots upon the map. 

‘Yet each dot represents an island; each 
island, so insignificant upon the maps 
and in our thoughts, is to its own people 
Home, the centre of the world ! 

It is not the wonderful beauty of these 
scenes alone which attracts the party on 
board, the St. George, for the islands are 
as wonderful in their scientific interest 
as they are beautiful. 

Old Cannibal Days 

Whence came these people, and how 
did they reach these dots-in the middle 
of the greatest ocean -of the" globe ? 
Why are they, in most cases,-dying out 
where life is more easy than anywhere else 
in the world, and food is to be had almost 
for the picking up ? What can be dis¬ 
covered now of the elaborate civilisation 
of the Old cannibal days ?. . 

The same interest attaches to the 
examination of the wild plants and 
flowers, the snails, insects, and butter¬ 
flies, some of which will disappear 
altogether as European methods of 
civilisation clear the jungles in which 
they live. These smaller forms of life 
are of peculiar interest, for the islands 
are so remote from the rest of the world 
that evolution is almost visibly at work, 
making new varieties and even new 
species not found, elsewhere. 

The Corals 

The weeds and animals of the sea will 
remain for investigation untouched by 
man for ages ; but here again this region 
of romance has its special secrets.. There 
are seaweeds which produce stone as the 
corals do, and the two together build up 
the reefs around the volcanic islands. 

What do these rest upon ? They rise 
out of water thousands of feet deep, but 
corals will only grow in water less than 
150 feet deep. Do they grow upon the 
summits of submarine volcanoes, washed 
away by ocean waves and currents, or 
lowered beneath the sea by a great 
movement of the .Earth ? Why do not 
coral reefs grow around all the islands, 
alike ? What is the effect upon corals 
and stony seaweeds of the great waves 
of the ocean thundering upon tliem day 
and night ? These are questions enough, 
surely, for geologist and marine biologist. 

The Men 

Arid so the St. George carries re¬ 
presentatives of each of the sciences 
concerned, and the varied apparatus 
they require: an anthropologist, Mr. 
Hornell, for the races of men and the 
evolution of those great war'eanoes of the 
old days ; a botanist,-Mr. Ridley, for the 
plants and tlieir evolution, and how their 
seeds crossed the sea from island to 
island ; three naturalists for birds and 
insects, Major Kelsall, Miss -Clie.eseman, 
and Mr. Colenette ; two marine biologists 
and the writer and Mr. Johnson for the 
coral reefs and sea worms and. zoo¬ 
phytes ; and a geologist, Mr. Chubb, for 
the volcanoes and the old coral reefs 
now lying high upon the hill-sides. 

We have nets and lines for fishes, 
dredges, trawls, and sounding machines 
for.-the sea bottom, nets of silk and 
mosquito net for the little water fleas 
and the floating young of the larger 
animals, and 100 gallons of spirit, and 
thousands of jars and bottles to bring 
* them home in. 


In Memoriam' 

We have the following inscriptions 
on Peace Memorials to add to the col¬ 
lection now being sent in by C.N. readers. 

On the memorial chapel of Christ 
Church Priory, and at Wilberfoss, in 
Yorkshire, are the lines : * " . - 

Ye who live on in English pastures 
grefen ' . .... • 

Remember us and think what-might 
. havi; been. . ' ■ 

On a .tablet on a shop in Liverpool are 
the lines : " -t 

Out of the strife of the Doing, . 

. Into the. Peace of the Done. • - 
On a memorial near Cheltenham w£ read: 
Is it nothing to you, all. ye who 
pass by ? 

In the Hampshire village of Quarley 
are. these three words on a cross .. t 
Remember. Revere. Rejoice." ‘ 

On the wall of Scorton Grammar School, 
Yorkshire, under 10 names, is ahis verse 
on a brass tablet : ’ : ' 

And you, our Brothers, who, for all our 
praying, ; 

To this dear School of ours came 
back no more, 

Who lie, our Country’s debt'of honour 
paying— 

And not in vain—upon the Belgian 
shore : 

Till that great Day when at the 
Throne in Heaven 
The books are opened and the Judg¬ 
ment set, 

Your lives for honour and for England 
given ; 

The School will not forget. 

In Westgate Baptist Chapel, Bradford, 
are these words of Jesus .* - 

In my Father’s house are many man 1 - 
sions. Be thou faithful unto death. 

In the village of Ponthenry, Carmar¬ 
thenshire : 

They die not who live in the memory 
•of those that love them. 

In the 'village of South Cerney. vear 
Cirencester, on a memorial cross : 

Sons of this place, let this of you be 
said: 

That you who live are worthy of your 
dead. , 

These gave their lives that you who 
live may reap . 

A richer harvest ere you fall asleep. 

On the Roll of Honour at Allan Glen’s 
School, Glasgow, are two hundred names 
and these words : 

These were ours in the days of their 
boyhood, and their names have become 
our heritage. 

Also on the Allan Glen Roll of Honour 
are these words : 

Fame liveth’ in the memories of men : 
but honour abides in the hcarts .of 
generati ons. _ ~ , - . .. 

RINGING THE BIRDS 
How They Come Back Again 

The ringing of birds so that their 
migrations may he traced has awakened 
interest in many countries, and the extent 
of the practice may be judged by some 
'facts which have just been published. 

The Rossiter Observatory, in ■ East 
Prussia, gave out, between 1903 and- 
1919, as many as 123,569 rings, and' 
also marked 7778 birds. Of these 2011 
were found again. 

Heligoland dealt with 14,172 birds, 
,and of these 492 were caught and sent 
back. Hungary was less successful. 
From .25,621 birds marked and sent 
forth Hungary received only 492 back. 
In England 46,823 birds were recorded 
-as marked and let loose in live years, 
with results that were regarded as quite 
satisfactory. Japan, the United States, 
and Northern Africa are busy' , with 
experiments which may throw a steady^ 
light at last on this elusive subject of 
bird migration. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EXPEDITIONS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Alaska is to w ccmpleWy surveyed^ 
from [he air, possibly by fhe new - 
American airship Z.R.I. for which 
a mooring mast is fojje built 




A fleet of American aeroplanes is 
attempt to fly round the 
■' v 'world next spring, setting 
' out westward across 
S Alaska and Asia 
- (Aand returning by 
- ' -f^wau of Norway & 
•and Greenland 


j-Route of the BritishNaval 
Cruise round the \Nforld 


b: 


June Zli 

An American aeroplane expedition^, 
is being prepared to fly acrosslhe 
North Pole, and Captam Amundsen * 
will occupy one of tfienlchines .f 
TheiiewrirshipZ£tfvil]probably • 


act as a relief crafh 

.. 



Honolulu/f^ U£fi$% ^ WiK 

June 6 /; . July. 14;> 

fk British expedition is going b the 
: feeific to examine the ocean bed, 2 nd 
collect animals, birds, and insects from 
the many islands. See news columns 

p Equator—the middle A • 

line round the globe 

Within this bolt the sun is 
overhead at neon this week 





racientists surveying in tl 
. 1 Kursk district,where thw * ... * 

a A^v^rnagnetic needle has for '': v * - • Strait, and by sledge 
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^she will soon take r JlAcS ^? 
a northward t y 
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^--jnonths of this year,; 
^'exhaustive survey is tc . _ 
'• made of the Irrawaddy 
' ,W ;/Delta bu 


expedition b Tanganyika Territory is 
being planned to bring home for the „ 
.^Brifish Museum some cf the fossil dinosaur 

A Brijish expedition linhe Amazon. 

Salley hopes b bring home one cr 




=: Trinccmali 
Jan.27i 


: : Penang £ 
■ Feb. 4- 


__ 

TA Swedish expedition is shortly ; 
r setting out to film the plant and |i 
«**•? animal life of Borneo, the drnef hare \ 
ijp. of the orangoutang and the honeu bear*# 

,. It 15 proposed \o make 3 tfurcugn survey 1 ;; 
cf the Great Barrier Reef,which extends-;] 
for 125*3 miles along the east coast cf Australiaj j 
and is in places K)0 miles wide. In some |j 
!; parts where existing charts mark the depth ■: 
|^as 13 fathoms, it is only three fathoms f ' 


rrefre sea-cows for the London Zoo 7 


ianzibar'S 
Jan. 12 


v >; 


Suva, Fiji Is.;! 

'iter 


The British Naval Cruise Round theWorld 

At San Francisco the ships separate 
into two parts, the battle cruisers going 
through the Panama Canal and the 
light cruisers round Cape Horn. Both 
sections are expected to arrive home on 
September 28 or 29 . The dates given 
are those of arrival at various ports. 


io de Janeiro ■: 

Sept' ' 

Manlmfeo fcj.23 


i Capetown 




..JPonla Arenas Aug 17 


_. BuenosAiresAjo.ri —— 

Bahia Bianca igooSS: 

AU 9 .21 yhj islanders of Tristan da Cunha | 
■■:■■■ recently made the great journal) to . 
r,f 1 ,-j ivi.'i Inaccessible Island and obtained i 
Islands specimens of the rare Island cock,: 

a bird whose 6955 have never been . 


Dec.23. 


Durban 'p^rfu (his year a cicrmah’scienfific^i; 
'expedition is to travel through Central ££ 
Africa making tests and seeking a cure ;-*■ 
‘ v ^forjleeping^sickness / V' ;V' . •* 


KNXdi. 


/ Frerr.anffeF 
Feb. 27 i;' 


Aloanui:; 
•; March 2 


i :: Adelaide.. 

• March 10 > 


VBnshane-:>©- 
"VAprti 17*:$; 


nti 


• The Discovery, while on her voyage of scientific ji 
■: exploration in be Antarctic, will mark whales by shooting ;i 
small darts into their skins, with a view of solving ; 
■imany questions connected with their migration > 


| Jervis Bay 

Hietboume March 

-rA. MayL 

An expedition is new exploring the' 

! almost unknown fiord country of 
\ South Island, New Zealand 


tjAuckbnd •; 


^ZEALAND 
YleZlinqfon 
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200,000 HOUSES GONE 


THE LISTENING WORLD THE INDIAN ELECTIONS 


BOY DRAMATISTS 


Japan’s Actual Loss by the 
Earthquake 

WHAT HAPPENS IN A TIDAL WAVE 

The Japanese, brave and patient 
though they are, were staggered for a 
time by the immensity of the destruction 
caused by the great earthquake in 
September. Now they have counted the 
cost, and are trying to restore their 
overthrown capital of Tokio. 

The number of houses wholly de¬ 
stroyed in Tokio alone was 218,901. 

The inflammable character of the 
houses is shown by the small number 
half burned down. It was only 93. 

The houses which collapsed and fell 
numbered 2703, and 2868 half collapsed. 
It will' be seen what an extraordinary 
amount of the damage was done by fire. 

But damage to property does not give 
anything like a full idea of the loss. 
There is the destruction of goods in 
warehouses and shops, the burning up 
of institutions such as schools, and the 
poverty which comes after the destruc¬ 
tion of places where people were em¬ 
ployed and can be employed no longer 
because the place of their employment 
has disappeared. 

- The official calculation gives the total 
value of the works of men that ceased 
to exist through the earthquake as over 
£145,000,000. 

A lecturer on Japan declared the 
other day to the Royal Geographical 
Society that he has known fishing boats 
lifted into tree-tops by a tidal wave, and 
once a man seeking safety in a boat was 
carried along in the boat and lifted 
right on to the top of a house. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Beauvais ...... Bo-vay 

Brahe.Brah-e 

Khan.Kahn 

Phagocytes .... Fag-o-syts 

Sequoia.Se-kwoy-ah 

Tatian.Ta-slre-alm 

Trincomali . . . Trin-ko-mah-le 


The League of Nations Looks 
Into It 

A most admirable extension of the 
work of the League of Nations is likely 
to appeal to all who listen in. 

A committee of experts called together 
by the League at Geneva has recom¬ 
mended that a conference be held in the 
middle of 1924 to draw up new regula¬ 
tions for wireless telephony, wireless 
telegraphy, and broadcasting. 

As between nation and nation the 
whole question is now in a state of 
confusion. Already the League has 
considered rules for the transmission of 
electric power across various countries, 
and the use of hydraulic power on 
rivers that flow from land to land. It 
is, therefore, well placed for arranging 
regulations that may be suitably applied 
to wireless transmission. 

Nothing the League can do will bring 
its usefulness so directly home to 
us ail as helpfulness in perfecting 
wireless communication irrespective of 
national boundaries. The subject 
abounds with difficulties, but success in 
dealing with them would give the 
League popularity everywhere, and knit- 
nation intimately with nation. 


WORSE THAN A SNAKE 
BITE 

Poison in the Pipe 

A man named Thomas Nagle, working 
for the New South Wales Government 
at Albury, was walking into a place at 
Doctors Point when he trod, on a snake, 
which bit him on the leg. There was no 
doctor within miles, and he applied to 
the wound nicotine from his pipe. He 
returned to Albury, where he was 
attended to by his doctor. He dicjl 
soon after, however, and the doctor said 
death was due not to snake bite but to 
poison from the tobacco 1 


What Will Happen ? 

The final result of the Indian elections, 
to which the C.N. referred last week, 
has left the supporters of the Govern¬ 
ment with a majority, but the minority 
is so large that in Bengal Lord f.ytton, 
the Governor, has thought it wise to ask 
the leader of the extreme party, Mr. 
Das, to take responsibility for the 
Departments that will be. transferred 
from Government management to pop¬ 
ular administration. 

But Mr. Das, as the present leader of 
the party Which uses the boycotting of 
British goods as a political weapon, lias 
declined to undertake administrative 
work. The aim of his party is not to 
help in the government of the country 
under the conditions at present existing, 
but to make it more difficult, so as to 
force a change. It is difficult to imagine 
what will happen. 


NEW PRESIDENT IN 
EUROPE 

Frenchmen Rule in Switzerland 

It has been said that the country 
which has no history is happy. Switzer¬ 
land, as it is seen from the outside, 
is such a country. 

The world hears little of its doings. 
It creates no sensations. But it is 
governed well, under the watchful eyes 
of its free people, and it prospers silently. 

A new President has just been elected. 
His name is Ernest Chuard. He has 
been a Federal Councillor for nine years, 
and his occupation is that of a professor 
of chemistry. 

Both the new President and the new 
Vice-President, Jean Musy, came from 
the French-speaking part of Switzerland ; 
and this is the first time that both 
President and Vice-President have been 
chosen from the French-speaking popula¬ 
tion. The other languages officially used 
in certain parts of the country are 
Germ?.:i and Italian. 


Scholars Who Make Their Own 
Plays, Stage and Scenery 
THE PERSE WAY 

Authorities on education are agreed 
that one of the chief factors in the 
development of imagination is the 
cultivation of - the dramatic instinct, 
and the acting of plays is now part of 
the work of many public schools. 

The pioneer in this branch of educa¬ 
tion was the Perse School at Cambridge, 
known all over the world as the school 
where the famous Dr. Rouse teaches 
the boys to speak Greek and Latin as 
they speak their own tongue. The 
Perse boys actually write most of the 
plays they act, build their own stage, 
and make their own scenery. 

A week or two ago this famous school 
achieved' a triumph by producing on 
one evening two plays written and 
mounted by themselves, and so excel¬ 
lent were they that the dramatic critics 
of London papers wrote of them as if 
these plays had been the work of dis¬ 
tinguished dramatists and accomplished 
actors produced in London. 

The first play was a heroic tragedy in 
blank verse called The Fight at Finns- 
bnrg, written by some boys of Form IVa, 
who took the plot from Beowulf, and it 
was produced under the direction of Mr. 
H. Caldwell Cook, one of the English 
masters, who has written a standard 
work on the Play Way in Schools. The 
second play was a fantastic comedy pro¬ 
duced by boys of Form Ilia, under th? 
direction of another of the English 
masters, Mr. F. C. Happold. It was 
called The Quest of the Magic Bowl, and 
was written by Mr. Happold for his boys. 

The school has its organisation of 
young actors known as the Perse Players, 
and they are adding fresh laurels to the 
renown of this great school. 
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Keep the Faith 

'TTiiere is an old joke about 
America. To someone boast¬ 
ing of Christopher Columbus, a 
wit made answer, “ My. dear sir, 
America was discovered hundreds 
of years before Christopher 
Columbus, but it was always 
hushed up.” 

In fact there was a settlement 
of Scandinavians inNorth America 
many years before Columbus 
sailed away from Palos, and it 
is known that Leif Ericson dis¬ 
covered America in the year 
1000, and that this sturdy son of 
Eric the Red bequeathed this 
new hemisphere, by his courage 
and his love of his race, to the 
Northmen of Europe. 

There has lately been a Leif 
Ericson Day in America, and that 
day has been used to wake up the 
enthusiasm of Northmen for the 
manly virtues which we always 
associate with the North. 

In America they view the 
Great War with a particular 
horror as a war in which North¬ 
erns fought against Northerns, 
so diminishing the champions of 
Northern virtue. They say, too, 
that the Northmen of America 
are fast being swamped by white 
people who show small sign at 
present of that Northern virtue. 
In order to check this danger to 
their civilisation, Leif Ericson 
Day is to become an annual event, 
and it will be used chiefly to 
assert those great moral qualities 
which have given the Northmen 
their supremacy. 

At the same time there is a 
movement in America to keep 
Magna Charta Day as a great 
annual event in the life of all 
English-speaking peoples. By this 
means, it is hoped, all who speak 
the tongue of Shakespeare will 
come to realise that democracy is 
the creation of English genius, 
and that our civilisation here and 
American civilisation there are not 
two but one, based on the manly 
virtues of the Northern peoples. 

We do not despair that one 
day this proper pride in moral 
virtue may take the place in 
Germany's heart of that false pride 
in force and material wealth which 
brought the German Empire 
crashing to the ground. All 
Northmen, if they are true, will 
keep the faith of brotherhood, 
and unite to protect the manly 
virtues from corruption and decay. 

High courage, love of adven¬ 
ture, contempt of suffering and 
death, steadfastness in peril, 
good humour in adversity, and 
loyalty and comradeship in 
every relation of life—these are 
those manly virtues which de¬ 
scend in unbroken line from Eric 
the Red, through Drake and 
Raleigh and Livingstone, Nelson 
and Collingwood, to the Unknown 
Warrior whose body lies in West¬ 
minster Abbey—and through him, 
let us hope, to you and me. 


How Handel Did It 

have been to hear the Messiah 
again, and wondered Once again 
how Handel did it. Then, remember¬ 
ing on the way home, it came to us. 
How did he write the Hallelujah 
Chorus ? He himself tells us: 

1 saw the Heavens open, and Christ 
sitting on the Throne. 

And with that vision in his soul he 
gave the world that music which will 
last till the Sun goes out. 

© 

The Plantagenets 

A gentleman who claims to belong 
to the race of Plantagenct is 
forming an association of persons de¬ 
scended from the same great family, 
but does not wish to include any who 
have fallen so low that they are now 
ranked with the labouring classes. 

And yet we feel that a good work¬ 
man is better than a bad Plantagenet. 

© 

The Prayer of the New House of 
Commons 

This is the beautiful prayer with 
which the new House of Commons 
will open its proceedings. 

^lmighty God, by whom alone kings 
reign and princes decree justice, 
and from whom alone cometh all coun¬ 
sel, wisdom,, and understanding: 

We, Thine unworthy servants, here 
gathered together in Thy name, do 
most humbly beseech Thee to send 
down the heavenly wisdom from 
above, to direct and guide us in all 
our consultations: 

And grant that, we having Thy fear 
always before our eyes, and laying 
aside all private interests, prejudices, 
and partiafaffections, the result of all 
our counsels may be the glory of 
Thy blessed name, the maintenance of 
true religion and justice, and the 
safety, honour, and happiness of the 
King, the public welfare, peace, and 
tranquillity of the realm, and the 
uniting and knitting together of the 
hearts of all persons and estates 
within the same in true Christian love 
and charity one towards another, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord and 
Saviour. Amen 

£§) 

The Wrong Way 

'J’he Headmaster of Manchester Gram¬ 
mar School, Mr. J. L. Pa ton, tells 
the story of a teacher who tried in a 
queer way to cure his boys of the habit 
of throwing ink about. He had the whole 
of the class-rooms painted black ! This 
did not stop ink-throwing, but it made 
the boys gloomy and depressed. 

Was it not a foolish thing to do ? 
Yet we know people like that. They 
would paint everything black to make 
the. spots invisible, when what is 
wanted, is sunshine and colour. It is 
colour-hunger, Mr. Pat on says, that 
drives many boys to loose ways, and 
if by colour-hunger he means the 
want of brightness we agree with him. 
In this world of infinite colour and 
beauty there should be no dull place. 


The Voice of God 

HE voice of the people, says the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, is not the 
voice of God, and “ never has been 
since the famous occasion when the 
voice of the people cried Crucify Him!” 

We do not think that settles the 
matter. Surely what Dean Inge 
describes as the voice of the people 
crying Crucify ' Him ! was the voice of 
a mob in the streets of a Roman pro¬ 
vince ? In spite of that we still be¬ 
lieve that the voice of the people, the 
voice of mankind, is the voice of God. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

r J ”he man who declares that in this 
country we never had Free Trade 
probably comes from a country where 
things are given away. 

El 

During a recent speech of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw a cottage collapsed. Some 
speakers always bring the house down, 
a 

The monthly digging up of the 
Strand is on again. 

□ 

W E understand that Little Willie, 
having retired to Germany, wants 
to be left alone. That 
is what all the world 
wanted in 1914. 

a 

c omebody has been 
^ speaking on why 
we won the war. We 
have often wondered. 

0 

There is no higher 
animal than man. 
Yet it looks as if the 
giraffe beat him by a 
neck. 

0 

A visitor complains 
that the road to 
London is paved with 
tips. Whether he ever 
gets there is a matter 
of touch and go. 

0 

W E are advised to throw bad eggs at 
bad films. But that would make 
them worse. 

a 

\Yaiters at a Kensington hotel now 
have to wear side-whiskers. The 
other people wear smiles. 

0 

Americans would be glad, they say, to 
buy England’s past. Or even to 
have it as a present, we suppose. 

® 

Will it Happen P 

’"J'hat was an interesting revelation 
by the Norwegian Minister in 
London, speaking the other day. 

In the year the war broke out he 
was talking to a famous scientist, who 
said: “ If you give me a few millions 
sterling I shall sit on Hampstead 
Heath and destroy Berlin ! ” 

Nobody gave him his millions, and 
his words are still unproved, but 
nothing is more certain than that, 
if the hearts of men do not change the 
ways of nations, there are those alive 
today who will see such prophecies 
come. true. 


When You Feel You’re 
Slipping Down 

atch hold of something higher 
When you feel you’re slip¬ 
ping down ; 

Dismay is but a liar, 

And Despair is but a clown ; 
The strong thing is above you 
And the weak thing is below; 
With the hosts of God to love you- 
Up, and smite a hero’s blow ; 
For Dismay is but a liar, 

And Despair is but a clown, 

So catch hold of something higher 
When you feel you’re slipping 
down. H. B. 

© 

Three Mysteries 

In the Christmas number of The 
Bookman, one of the most welcome and 
most wonderful of all the annuals, a small 
group of writers have been invited by the 
Editor to say what they think of Dreams, 
Ghosts, and Fairies. Among them is the 
Editor of the C.N., who has this to say. 
am not sure about any of them, but 
I am willing to believe in all. Is 
not Europe full of ghosts, pointing 
an accusing finger at the statesmen of 
the world, saying, " We shall meet at 
Philippi ” ? Are there not everywhere 
about us thousands of Fairies starving 
for want' of bread in lands unfit for 
heroes ? And is not life like one long 
broken Dream ? Dreams, Ghosts, and 
Fairies—truly they are plain to see. 
Ghosts 

I do not think I believe in ghosts— 
but who knows ? The truest things 
in the world are often the things that 
men will not believe. In any case, 
being partly sane, I do not believe 
in ghosts that tap at windows, or walk 
through dark corridors, or step out of 
secret cupboards in the night. Science 
has killed the ghosts of our old houses, 
and nobody believes in them today 
but a few credulous people, a few 
ignorant people, a few novelists in 
search of a plot, and a considerable' 
number of journalists in search of some¬ 
thing to make the flesh of their readers 
creep. Alas, poor ghost, he is dead ! 

Fairies 

I do not think I believe in fairies— 
but, again, who knows ? Certainly I 
do not believe that any eye has seen 
them. As to fairy stories, .may they 
live for ever; but only the old ones. 
Science, which has killed the ghost, 
has made this world too wonderful for 
fairy tales ; no longer do they deceive 
in a world which for marvels and mira¬ 
cles can beat the fairies all the time. 

Dreams 

But, the ghost being dead, and the 
fairy being not yet born, what shall we 
say of the dream ? Again I am not sure 
about the dream that comes in sleep— 
except that I believe it comes from 
the Spirit that rules my life in sleeping 
and in waking, too. But the dreams of 
the day—they surely are the only things 
worth while. I think they are more 
real than houses, closer than hands 
and feet, and in them I live and move 
and have my being. They make it 
possible for me to remain an optimist. 
Dreams surely I believe in, and must 
believe in till that great day when I 
awaken from the Dream of Life. 



PETER PUCK 
' WANTS 
TO KNOW 


If a patient 
loses his tem¬ 
perature when 
the doctor 
takes it 
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THE CATTLE ON A 
HUNDRED HILLS 

SUFFERING HERDS OF 
OUR COUNTRYSIDE 

Unknown Enemy Creeping 
Among Them 

NEARLY 100,000 ANIMALS 
SLAIN 

On the cattle of these islands the 
terrible scourge of foot and mouth 
disease has descended with a suddenness 
and virulence which almost makes it like 
that grievous plague which fell on the 
oxen and sheep of the Egyptians when 
Pharaoh refused to let the Israelites go. 

In a few weeks something approach¬ 
ing a hundred thousand animals have 
been slaughtered because they were 
suffering from the disease and no way 
was known of curing them before they 
could pass it on to other animals. 

A Mysterious Disease 

In the presence of this dreadful visita¬ 
tion man stands helpless. He can lessen 
the sickness, which breaks out like a lot 
of small' white blisters on the lips and 
tongues of the cattle, or between the 
hair and hoof of their feet—and if there 
were time and opportunity to do it, he 
might set the ox of the sheep apart and 
cure them, for the disease, though it 
causes much suffering, does not always 
end in the death of the animal. 

But it is frightfully contagious, and 
the terrible thing about it is that no one 
is quite sure how it is spread. A healthy 
cow may be in the same shed with a cow 
that shows the first symptoms of tongue 
blisters, or of thick saliva dribbling 
from the mouth, and in 40 or 50 Jiours 
the second animal has fallen a victim. 

Trying to Stamp Out a Plague 

So the disease, once it has a chance, 
spreads like a heath fire in the summer, 
leaping from animal to animal. And, 
as in a heath fire the spread of destruc¬ 
tion can only be stopped by destroying 
the heather in the path of the fire, so, 
also, the spread of foot and mouth 
disease can only be arrested by destroy¬ 
ing animals which might pass it on. 
Thus it has come about that these tens 
of thousands of animals have had to be 
slaughtered, lest they should pass on 
the blight which has fallen on them to 
the million that have as yet escaped. 

There is no other way. The cattle 
which have it. cannot be fenced off till 
they recover. That way has been tried, 
and has failed, in Holland and in France, 
with a far greater cost in animals and in 
money than, even the £1, 000,000 which 
this outbreak in England will cost, or 
the ^1,500,000 which America spent in 
stamping out a similar outbreak on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

Medical Science Puzzled 

But there it is. The painful illness 
from which these poor animals suffer 
can only be stopped by putting them to 
death. They look to us, these creatures 
which live among us, keeping us in food 
and helping to clothe us, and their 
tortured mouths seem to ask us pathetic¬ 
ally whether we cannot alleviate their 
sufferings. Yet all we can say is that, 
alas, we know too little of human 
maladies and less of theirs, and that if 
wo were to adopt the humane course of 
trying to keep them alive, we' should 
only condemn others to the same 
suffering without being able to. save 
any of them in the end. 

It is a sad reflection on the littleness 
of human knowledge. We have had our 
warning before. Fifty years ago, in 
1871, foot and mouth disease was far 
more common in England than now, and 
in that year it affected 691, 000 animals 
in England, Scotland, and Wales. That 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


The movement to give Red Indians 
full privileges as United States citizens 
is gaining headway in America. 

The fire alarm system of Greater Yew 
York has 16,000 miles of wire linking its 
signal stations. 

The Latest Football Result 
Turkey-beat Czeclio-Slovakia by four 
goals to one in an International Associa¬ 
tion match at Constantinople. 

Wireless Alarm Clock 

A wireless alarm dock has been 
invented which responds to vibrations 
of a certain wave-length broadcast in 
the neighbourhood. 

The Cobbler Up to Date 
A power-driven revolving brush has 
been installed outside a Chicago cobbler’s 
shop so that passers-by can give their 
shoes a hurried brush-up. 


An average of 360 gallons of petrol 
was consumed by each motor-car in the 
United States last year. 

The daily theatre attendance in Yew 
York City averages 677,840. Yew York 
has r74 theatres and 498 picture houses. 

The Crowded Streets 

Chicago authorities arc considering 
the construction of elevated sidewalks 
to relieve congestion on the streets. 

Ths Golf Donkey 

Owing to the scarcity of caddies half a 
dozen docile donkeys have been pressed 
into service to carry golf clubs on a 
course in America. 

The Watch-dog Pay3 

Recognising the value of the dog, a 
large American insurance company is 
reducing premiums on burglary policies 
by ten per cent, where a dog is kept. 


THE FIDDLER GOES UP THE ALPS 



Although in many parts of the Alps the population is scattered, the people still have their 
pleasures, and they often meet together for music. Here is a player of the bass viol 
going up the mountain to a village concert 


Continued from the previous column 

'great outbreak seemed to exhaust the 
virulence and continual recurrence of 
the disease, just as, after a great wave 
of influenza among human beings, the 
visitations for some years after happen 
less often and are less severe. 

But the disease has never quite left 
these islands. It is continually going 
about; and some three years ago a 
body of scientific men was appointed 
to try to find out more about the 
disease, how it is carried about, and 
what is the germ which causes it. But 
the scientific men had not money enough 
to carry on their work to its conclusion, 
though they worked through a winter, 
isolated in an old warship in Harwich 
Harbour. They left off without finding 
the germ, which is, in fact, invisible 
under the microscope ; and they could 
not say, therefore, how it continues to 
live when no animals appear to be suffering 


from the disease. Though it may be in¬ 
active, clearly the germ must be in the 
mouths and the saliva of the afflicted 
animals, and no doubt those cattle which 
get it in their feet are infected by the 
saliva on the floor of the cattle shed. 
But how long the germ can live in the 
light and air none can yet tell. 

Meanwhile, with the plague notified in 
forty districts of England and Wales, 
there is nothing to do but to destroy 
and to burn—-and to pity the poor 
sufferers from our ignorance. 

It will not always be so, for science is 
always trying to save the life and health 
of animals. When Governments spend 
less in buying weapons to kill men, 
they will have money to spare to find 
out the causes and cure of diseases 
which afflict men and women and these 
humbler creatures ; and then we shall 
no more slaughter our dumb cattle in 
such great multitudes. 


TROUBLED MEXICO 

FIGHTING FOR OFFICE 
AGAIN 

Rich Country Tom by Ceaseless 
Faction 

PRESIDENT OBREGON LOSING 
POWER 

Mexico is a disappointment to the 
world.. It is not that anything good 
could be expected from that troubled 
country with much confidence. It did 
seem, however, as if General Obregon, 
who has been President since Decem¬ 
ber 1, 1920, was at any rate keeping 
order in the country and introducing 
some features of civilised government, 
such as better education, though under 
the plea of Socialism he had seized much 
property belonging to foreigners. 

The countries which had most trade 
with Mexico, that is the United States, 
Great Britain, France,, and Belgium, 
refused to acknowledge Obregon’s 
Government as conforming to the 
usages of civilisation. Still, life was 
safer in the country, and visitors began 
to wonder why Mexico was still treated 
as an outcast land. 

Yow the Presidential election is ap¬ 
proaching, and the members of the 
Government who aspire to the Presi¬ 
dency, in succession to General Obregon, 
have begun, after the manner of Mexican 
politicians, to fight it out. Obregon 
wishes that General Calles, who has 
been Minister of the Interior, should be 
his successor. -But the position is 
coveted by Seiior Adolfo de la Huerta, 
Minister of Finance, and he is supported 
by General Estrada and part of the 
army. So Mexico is once more plunged 
into civil war to. serve the personal 
ambition of rival politicians. 

A Brave and Clever Man 

The outside world, which finds the 
means whereby Mexico’s riches are 
developed, is left in doubt as to what is 
really going on, for news is regulated to 
suit whichever party may be in com¬ 
mand of the wires. The one thing that 
was clear from the first is that President 
Obregon is not strong enough to preserve 
the peace with which he has been 
credited during several past years. 

Alvaro Obregon, who is said to have 
Irish blood in him, is undoubtedly a 
brave and clever man, with great 
strength of character. He is now in his 
44th year, and during the last dozen 
years has been in the thick of the 
trickery and violence and disorder that 
make up Mexican politics and devastate 
the country. It was hoped that he 
would prove himself strong enough to 
bring the country back to normal 
government, but once more the hope of 
Mexico seems doomed. 


STEERING A BIG SHIP 
Big Change Coming at Sea 

A great change is likely to take place 
in the method of steering a ship, owing 
to the success of an experiment which 
has now lasted two and a half years. 

A 5000-ton vessel of the Hamburg- 
America line is now to be fitted with a 
remarkable rudder which can be operated 
by hand-power. The rudders of big ships 
are worked by special steam-engines or 
electric motors, and require considerable 
power. The new rudder, however, 
practically turns itself. 

It swings freely, and is guided by a 
sort of pilot rudder. At the back of it is 
fitted a small and narrow- second 
rudder, rather like a fin. This is moved 
quite independently of the big rudder, 
and is easily worked by hand. As soon 
as the pilot rudder is turned, the pressure 
of water caused by its movement 
makes the big rudder veer round in the 
same direction. The big rudder, in fact, 
responds quickly to the slightest move¬ 
ment given to the little one, and the 
great power thus ordinarily used to 
steer a ship is cut ire 1 '- ved. 
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HEROES OF JAPAN 

GREAT MEN OF LONG AGO 

Noble Figures the Japanese 
Delight to Honour 

WHAT NO EARTHQUAKE 
CAN DESTROY 

A man who has loved the Japanese 
all his life, Mr. Galen Fisher, has written 
a book about them. Called Creative 
Forces in Japan, the book begins by 
telling us who are the heroes in the past 
that are remembered in Japan as King 
Alfred and William Wallace and Nelson 
are remembered here. It is a great help 
to know what kind of man a nation 
delights to honour. 

The Smokeless Houses 

First there conies the Emperor Nin- 
toku, who lived in the fourth century, 
when the Romans were still in Britain. 
One dhy he' looked from his palace 
tower and saw no smoke rising from 
. the houses. Now, kings in olden times 
were not allowed to. know all that was 
happening to their people ; and Nintoku 
only learned by observing there was no 
smoke that his people were too poor to 
cook rice. So for three years, in order 
to give them time and opportunity to 
recover, he set his people free from the 
forced labour which, by their laws, they 
were bound to give him. 

Another of these ancient heroes is 
remembered not only as a great religious 
teacher, but as one who invented the 
script of 47 letters which made reading 
so much easier. If we remember what 
the written language looks like, we shall 
easily understand how; grateful the 
Japanese must be to Kobo Daislii, who 
in the eighth century gave them some¬ 
thing easier to write. 

The Cottage with the Wistaria 

In more recent times there was a 
famous teacher Toju, the sage of Omi. 
Toju lived a simple and beautiful life 
among the peasants. Visitors to his 
country can still see his humble cottage, 
with the old wistaria tree growing there 
as it was in his time. He taught his 
people so well that the whole district 
became famous for its honesty. 

But their greatest enthusiasm the 
Japanese keep for their knights, the 
Samurai, whose stories-fill the pages of 
their history in the Middle Ages. Their 
ideal was one of courage, self-control, 
and selfless loyalty. 

Among the modern heroes must be set 
the name of Joseph Hardy Neesima. 
When he was a young man it was a 
crime punished by death for a Japanese 
to leave Japan. In 1864 Neesima took 
the risk, and made his way across the 
sea to Boston, in the United States. 

Founding a College 

There he met a kindly merchant called 
Hardy, who befriended him and gave 
him the best education. He became 
known to the Japanese Government, 
and travelled with an embassy of theirs, 
going round the world in 1872. The 
statesmen of his country offered him a 
high position in the State. But he had 
one purpose, and to that he was true. 

The Japanese word for one purpose is 
Doshisha, and in time Neesima founded 
a Christian college, for he had become 
an earnest Christian, to train Japanese 
leaders. This college is called Doshisha, 
and is one of the most wonderful colleges 
in the world. 

There is no lack of fine and brave 
men in the annals of Japan, and in its 
hour of trial it is good to remember 
what resources it has in human character. 
These no earthquake can overthrow. 


C,N. COUNTRY 
POSTBOX v 

Our Country Postbox is full of interest¬ 
ing things, and we give a few of them here. 

THE GULLS AND THE BELLS 

A Belfast correspondent sends us this note 
of gulls that seem to know the school bell. 

Near the Belfast Model School is a large 
pond, connected with the city’s water¬ 
works, and frequented during autumn 
and winter by large numbers of seagulls. 

As soon as the bell rings for the 
scholars to resume their studies after 
midday lunch, the gulls leave the water¬ 
works pond and fly to the playing- 
ground to pick up any morsels of bread 
left by the children. 

A RABBIT’S APPEAL 

This story of a wild rabbit’s belief and trust 
in human protection comes from a Bourne¬ 
mouth reader. 

Some friends of mine, who were 
staying at Chapman’s Pool, in Dorset, 
were walking across a hilly moorland 
when a young rabbit dashed up to them, 
with a stoat following steadily on its 
scent. The rabbit took refuge close 
between the feet of the man of the party, 
who picked it up in his arms, where it 
nestled contentedly. 

It had evidently been surprised by 
the stoat, for there was a bite on its ear. 
The stoat did not approach the party, 
and my friend put bunny in his pocket 
and walked on until he was far enough 
away, as he thought, to break the scent. 

Then lie took the little creature from 
his pocket and put it down at his feet. 
But it did not yet feel safe, for it still 
stayed with the party, and allowed itself 
to be picked up again and carried away 
to a greater distance, when, being 
released, it flapped away at. last, but 
without any ungrateful hurry. 

A SPARROW’S CLEVER RUSE 

A Scottish correspondent sends this account 
of a sparrow’s action as a decoy : 

Standing at our window, which over¬ 
looks the green, my attention was drawn 
to a cat and a sparrow. 

The cat was sitting on the middle of 
the green, while the sparrow was hopping 
about on the top of the railings. As 
the bird was making a noise as if to draw 
the notice of the cat to itself, I continued 
to watch, and this is what I saw : 

By the cat was a piece of bread which 
the bird could not get as its enemy was 
too close to it. When the bird, however, 
had drawn the attention of the cat to 
itself, it flew right over her head and 
landed . on the green near. Then it 
hopped about, pretending to be maimed, 
and as the cat crept after it it flew to 
the opposite railing. When the cat came 
near the sparrow dropped down on the 
other side of the fence and continued to 
sham, and so lured the enemy through 
the fence. Then immediately its lame¬ 
ness left it, and it flew like an arrow 
from a bow straight to the piece of bread, 
which it carried triumphantly away. 

A PIGEON’S TRIUMPH 

A Lancashire reader sends us an illustration 
of the splendid pluck of a homing pigeon in 
face of cruel disaster. ,, ... 

A friend of mine in Skelmersdale, 
who has a loft of homing pigeons, sent 
nine birds to Gloucester to be liberated. 
Six arrived home in due time. The 
other three were given up as lost. 

Three days later, in the evening, 
one of the three returned in an exhausted 
condition, and immediately flew to my 
friend’s garden, and not to the loft, as 
is usual after a long flight. 

Noticing something was wrong with 
the bird, my friend examined it, and 
found that it had been shot through 
the neck, and in addition, either 
through the shot, or, more likely, through 
a violent collision, the upper part of 
its beak had been forced through the 
tender part of the lower beak, and its 
tongue was protruding through the side, 
thus preventing the poor bird from 
eating or drinking. 

While my friend did what he could 
to put things right the pigeon remained 
perfectly quiet, and in twelve hours it 
was once more able to pick up its food. I 



Matthew Flinders 


THE MAN WHO 
NAMED AUSTRALIA 

MATTHEW FLINDERS AND 
HIS ADVENTURES 

The Boy Who was Stirred by 
Robinson Crusoe 

SURVEYING THE COASTS 
OF A CONTINENT 

If Robinson Crusoe did nothing else, 
it gave the world one of its greatest 
navigators and marine surveyors in the 
person of Matthew Flinders, to whom a 
statue is being erected in Melbourne. 

Bom into a medical family, with his 
father, grandfather, and great-grand¬ 
father all surgeons, 
it was naturally sup¬ 
posed he would fol¬ 
low in their foot¬ 
steps ; but Flinders 
had other ideas. 

As a hoy he read 
Robinson Crusoe, 
and became fired 
with the ambition to 
go to sea. His parents 
(liscouraged the idea, 
but nothing could 
damp the boy’s ardour, and, though he 
had no teachers in the subjects, he 
studied geometry and navigation till he 
attained an amazing proficienc3’. 

At last, when he was sixteen, he ob¬ 
tained a position as midshipman, and, 
after a year or two in different ships, 
sailed for New South Wales in the vessel 
that was taking out a new governor. 
He was now a lieutenant, and for the 
next five years, with the surgeon of his 
ship, George Bass, he was engaged in 
surveying the adjacent coast of Australia. 

A Sail in the Tom Thumb 

The work he did then and afterwards 
on other parts of the coast, considering 
his poor equipment and enormous diffi¬ 
culties, was marvellous, and the British 
Admiralty charts today are still based 
on the original charts of Flinders. 

First of all. Flinders and Bass Were 
given a little cockle-shell of a boat eight 
feet long called the Tom Thumb, and in 
this, with a boy for their crew, they went 
exploring the coast and risking their 
lives in storm and tempest. . Afterwards 
they explored separately, and Flinders, 
in a little sloop, was the first man to 
sail round Tasmania, proving, what had 
been suspected by Bass, that it was an 
island. In honour of his friend, Flin¬ 
ders named the strait between Tasmania 
and the mainland Bass Strait. 

Franklin Sails South 

On returning to England Flinders was 
made a captain and given a ship, the 
Investigator, for exploring in Australian 
waters, and he took with him on the 
ship as a young midshipman a cousin 
of his named John Franklin, who was 
afterwards to be famous as an Arctic 
explorer lost in the Frozen North. 
Franklin was for seven years Governor 
of Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s Land, as 
it was then called, and he erected a 
monument to Flinders at Stamford Hill, 
South Australia, with this inscription : 

This place, from which the Gulf and its 
shores were first surveyed on 26 Feb., 
1802, by Matthew Flinders, R.N., Com¬ 
mander of H.M.S. Investigator, the Dis¬ 
coverer of the Country now called South 
Australia, was set apart on 12 Jan., 1841 , 
with the sanction of Lt.-Col. Gawler, K.H., 
then Governor of the Colony, and in the 
first year of the Government of Capt. G. 
Grey adorned with this monument to the 
perpetual memory of the illustrious navi¬ 
gator, his honoured commander, by John 
Franklin, Capt. R.N., K.C.H., K.R., Lt.- 
Governor of Van Diemen’s Land. 

While at Port Jackson Flinders es¬ 
tablished a little observatory, and put 
Franklin in charge, and the midshipman 
did so well that Captain King, the 
Governor of New South Wales, used to 
address him humorously as Mr. Tycho 
Brahe. Flinders sailed right round 


THE BEE’S SECRET 

HOW IT DRIVES OFF 
TUBERCULOSIS 

Unknown Factor which Might 
Save Millions of Lives 

SHALL WE FIND IT? 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

Sometimes the lowliest of creatures, 
whose lives are so much shorter than 
those of men and women, possess the 
secret of escaping the diseases which 
lay mankind low, and it seems that the 
bee has a secret which might be the 
saving of millions of human lives if we 
could find it out. 

Dr. Metchnikofif, of the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris—where the greater 
Metchnikofi worked before him—has 
just found that moths and bees are not 
only unaffected by the dread disease of 
tuberculosis, but that they cannot by 
any means be infected with it. 

In the case of grubs of moths and 
bees subjected to injections containing 
thousands of millions of the tubercle 
bacillus. Dr. Metchnikofi found that 
the germs either disappeared or were 
digested by those blood corpuscles which 
attack foreign germs when they come in. 

In human blood these corpuscles, 
called phagocytes, are the. policemen of 
the blood, seizing on undesirable in¬ 
truders ; but the human phagocytes 
become choked in the effort to eat the 
millions of raw germs, and can only 
make away with them if they have been 
cooked or rendered harmless by some¬ 
thing else in the blood. 

It appears, therefore, that in the blood 
of moths and bees there is some sort of 
antidote to the poison of the tubercle 
bacillus. If that antidote could only 
be found what a boon it would be to 
the human race ! 

This scientific story reminds us of the 
old wisdom in the Book of Proverbs : 
Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider 
her ways and be wise. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY 
Go to See Jean Sterling 
Mackinlay 

A glad reminder of the sad passing of 
the years is the programme that 
brightens up our desk every Christmas 
time, with the jolly map that leads ifs 
from Oxford Circus without the 
elephants to Steinway Hall with Jean 
Sterling Mackinlay. 

C.N. readers know well what a lovely 
two-hours Jean Sterling Mackinlay gives 
us, with Harcourt Williams and Kenneth 
Mackinlay to help her ; and this year 
the fairy tales and nursery rhymes, the 
Tailors and Mad Hatters, and all the 
lovely choristers with their folk songs, 
seem somehow more inviting than ever. 
The pity is that they stay so short a 
time, and Steinway Hall will hold so 
few people; but there are a few more 
days before this happiness passes out of 
London for another year. 

Continued from the previous column 

Australia, and proved for the first time 
that it was a single island. 

Flinders had many thrilling adven¬ 
tures, including shipwreck, and then 
sailed for England with his charts and 
survey notes. England and France were 
at war at the time, and, putting into 
Mauritius, Flinders was arrested as a 
spy and thrown into prison, all his notes 
being seized and sent to France, where 
they were published with French names 
and given out as the glorious results of 
the work of French explorers. 

For six years Flinders languished in 
confinement, and then he was released, 
and returned home to obtain credit for 
his splendid services. He was un¬ 
doubtedly one of the greatest navigators 
and hydrographers the world has pro¬ 
duced, and it was in his book giving an 
account of his explorations that he 
first suggested the name Australia for 
what had been hitherto called New 
Holland. The idea was adopted, and 
Flinders thus named a continent. 
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DRAKES & RALEIGHS 
OF OUR TIME 

EXPLORERS ABOUT THE 
WORLD 

Where They are Going and 
What They are Looking For 

SPIRIT OF ENTERPRISE AT HOME 
AND ABROAD 

Never since the spacious days of 
Drake and Raleigh have there been so 
many expeditions at work;,or preparing, 
in all parts of the world as now. 

But there is a great difference toilajh 
for, whereas in the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries the sole idea of ex¬ 
plorers was to discover gold and to seek 
adventure, expeditions are now made 
not for mere gain, but almost entirely 
for the purpose of adding to the world’s 
scientific knowledge. 

The Lust for Gold 

It is true that in the old days men 
satisfied their consciences by pretending 
that great good must ensue to the 
natives of any lands discovered, yet 
even the best of explorers, even Colum¬ 
bus, constantly spoke of the hope, of 
great finds of gold and treasure and 
hordes of slaves for sale. 

How different is the spirit of the ex¬ 
plorer today. As in the case of the 
recent expedition to Mongolia, men will 
submit themselves to untold discomforts 
and privations to find a few fossil bones 
of prehistoric animals, and when they 
discover something rare, like the egg of 
an extinct monster, they feel themselves 
better paid than the old explorers who 
found a nugget of gold. 

A new expedition is to go to the wilds 
of Africa for a similar purpose in this 
case to bring home the remains of the 
giant dinosaur discovered by the Germans 
in Tanganyika in 1913. 

Search for a Bottle 

At the present time a number of 
scientific expeditions are examining the 
Sahara and Libyan deserts of Africa, 
and in one of these, carried out by 
Egyptian explorers, an attempt is to be 
made to find a bottle with a message left 
in the Libyan desert by a British ex¬ 
plorer, Rolfe, half a century ago. The., 
men of science "who go to the inacces¬ 
sible parts of the Earth hare really 
pioneers blazing a trail for the engineer 
and planter and merchant to follow. 

This is the case with an expedition 
which recently travelled by car across 
1500 miles of Central Australia. Many 
interesting scientific , discoveries were 
made, but what was of real practical 
use to the world was the fact that vast 
tracts formerly supposed to be useless 
desert territory were found to be rich 
alluvial plains, with water within a foot 
or so of the surface of the ground. 

Explorers from a Lonely Island 

Even the unlearned and humble ex¬ 
plorers from Tristan da Cunlia, who 
recently made a dangerous and difficult 
voyage in a small boat to Inaccessible 
Island, obtained specimens of the rare 
island cock, an almost wingless bird 
which the Quest was unable to secure 
on its visit to the island. 

An expedition suggested by Professor 
H. C. Richards for a scientific. survey 
of the Great Barrier Reef of Australia 
will have its useful practical results, for 
with better knowledge of sea depths 
round the reef and their record on 
mariners’ charts, many wrecks will be 
prevented. Between 1891 and .1918 no 
fewer than 388 vessels, including .201 
steamships, were lost on this reef, and,, 
162 sailors were drowned. 

The C.N. World Map this week shows 
some of the more important expeditions 
now at work, or being planned, for ex- 
pl oration all over the world. Mahonpage 5 


SOMETHING ALWAYS 
PASSING 

The Busiest Corner of 
London 

A VEHICLE EVERY SECOND, AND 
100,000 TONS. EVERY DAY 

Which is the busiest scene in London 
judged by its traffic in the streets ? 

. Few of us would guess .aright. Most 
would say the open space between the 
Bank of England, Royal Exchange, and 
Mansion House, in the City, for that is 
where the block of vehicles is most con¬ 
tinuous. That would, however, be wrong, 
for, though the traffic.lopks the thickest 
there, tile reason is because the space is 
comparatively small. 

The Mansion House open space takes 
fourth place in London .for daily traffic. 
Here is the number of vehicles that pass 
the four busiest spots in London in the 
twelve hours between 8 a.nt. and 8 p.111. 

• Hyde Park ConlEr . .k 56,000" - 
Trafalgar Square .. ' 42,000 

1 Piccadilly Circus .. 41,000 
Mansion House . . .. 31,000 

The traffic at Hyde Park Corner does 
not look so great because there is a far 
wider thoroughfare, and the vehicles are 
not held up by crushes. There 7.8 vehicles 
go by every minute. . Every second of 
the day there is something moving past. 

An estimate has been made of the 
weight that is carried on wheels past the 
most crowded place, and again Hyde 
Park Comer heads .the list. Every day 
the burden borne past it is said to be over 
a hundred thousand tons. 

THE HIGHEST CHIMNEY 
Five Hundred Feet High 

One of America’s great smelting works 
now boasts of the world’s largest chim¬ 
ney. It is at Great Falls, in the United 
States; it towers 500 feet high, and it 
lias an internal diameter of fifty feet at 
the top. It is able to remove four 
million cubic feet of gases a minute at 
an average temperature as high as 
500 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The construction of this monster not 
only required a great deal of engineering 
skill to provide against its being de¬ 
stroyed by wind, but provision also had 
to be made to protect it against the 
effects of the gases on its interior, 

A RULER LONG AGO 

What a Chinese Workman 
Found 

One of the most interesting dis¬ 
coveries ever made in China has just 
been made by a workman digging a well 
near Hsinchengsien, Honan. It is’the 
grave of a member of the ruling family 
of the old feudal State of Cheng. 

Soldiers who have--taken over the 
excavation work have come across scores 
of pieces of bronze, many covered with 
gold and' inlaid with jewels. The 
skeleton itself, judged to be at least 
3000 years old, was 20 feet underground. 
The. bronzes are of the Chow dynasty. 

THE SEED-SOWER 
Machine for the Small Farmer 

Most people who know the country 
have seen mechanical sowing machines 
at work, but a little machine which, a 
man can sling over his shoulders has 
now been invented in Germany for the 
small farmer or market gardener who 
has no tractors to work for him. 

The seed is placed in.a. linen bag, and 
is fed into a small box provided with a 
handle. The man turns the handle as 
he walks along, and the seed drops out' 
evenly and regularly just where it is 
wanted, without waste. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on-each card, with name and 
address. The , Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer ali the questions sent in. 

What Does Nemo Me Impune Lacessit 
Mean ? 

It is Latin for No one shall provoke, or 
injure,' me with impunity. It is the-motto 
of the Order of the Thistle. * -■ - •' < 

What was the Value of the Mark Before' 
the War ? - 

The value -of the German mark in- pre¬ 
war days was slightly less than a shilling; 
Does Eating Fish Improve One’s Brain ? 

No; Dr. Robert Hutchinson and other 
food authorities say the idea is founded on a 
fallacy, and has no basis in fact. 

What is the Population of the United 
. States ? 

According to,the. latest figures available, 
105,710,620, of' whom 340,917. are Red 
Indians and 10,463,131 are Negroes. 

What is the Aubergine? 

The egg plant, a herb o£ the nightshade 
family now cultivated. It is so named be¬ 
cause of its large,' egg-sliapcd edible fruits. 
Its botanical name is Solanum melongena. 
What is a Suffragan Bishop ? 

An assistant bishop. Suffragan bishops 
are generally consecrated to work in ex¬ 
ceptionally large and scattered dioceses 
where the ordinary bishop is unable to cope 
with all the duties. 

What are the Average Heights of Men in 
the British Isles ? 

The average heights of male adults are 
English, 67-4 inches ; .Scottish, 67-4 inches; 
Irish, 67 inches ; "Welsh, we believe, measure 
a little less than Englishmen. 

How Many Planets are there? 

Eight major planets, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Earth, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
Neptune, and a large and unknown number 
of tiny planets called planetoids, or asteroids. 
What is Nisi Prius ? 

It is the hearing of civil cases by.judges 
of assize. The words Nisi prius arc Latin, 
and mean " Unless before that,” the words 
which appear on the writ directing., the 
sheriff to provide a jury on a certain day 
unless tiie judges conic before that date. 
How Does a Spirit Level Work ? 

The spirit, which is generally a mixture of 
ether and alcohol, contains an air bubble, 
and whenever the level is on the slant the 
bubble rises to the higher end, because the air 
is lighter than the liquid. 

Why is the American Indian Sometimes 
Called Mr. Low ? , 

This manic arose from a humorous ap¬ 
plication of the first four words of Alexander 
Pope’s familiar couplet: ~ ■' 

Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in thehvind. 
Where Do the Most Gigantic Trees Grow? 

The biggest trees in the world are the 
giant sequoias of California, which reach 
a height of ‘300 feet and a girth of 90 feet. 
The tall eucalyptus trees of Australia are 
higher, but much smaller in diameter. - Some 
have been recorded that were nearly 500 
feet high. 

Why Do Frost Crystals Settle on the 
Inside of Windows ? 

The reason that frost crystals arc found 
on the inside and not on the outside of the 
window pane is tSat they are the frozen 
moisture breathed out by persons inside the 
room. When this moisture strikes the cold 
glass it is frozen there. - * - 

What is the Meaning of the Phrase 
A White Elephant? 

A white elephant is a dignity or possession 
that is really an inconvenience. It is said 
that the Kings.of Siam used to present a 
white elephant to courtiers whom they 
wished to ruin. The upkeep was very 
expensive. It is from this idea that the 
phrase has crept into English. 

In Transfusion is the Blood Passed into 
. a Vein or an Artery ? 
Sometimes into one and sometimes into 
the other, according to the circumstances. 
Sometimes the blood to be transfused is 
collected in a vessel and is passed into the 
patient with a syringe, and sometimes the 
vein of the donor is connected by a tube 
with the vein of the patient. 

Who is the Agha Khan ? 

Agha Khan the Third is a distinguished 
Moslem who, for his important services in 
the Great War, was granted the status of a 
first-class Indian Prince. He is the descen¬ 
dant of Agha Khan the First, a hereditary 
chief and imam of tic Ismailite sect of the 
Mohammedans. He was born in Persia where 
he ruled a province, but, falling out with the 
Shah, fled to India and settled at Bombay. 
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SIRIUS AND HIS 
WORLD 

THE VAST DISTANCES OF 
SPACE 

Why the Stars Do Not Collide 
With One Another 

GIANT SUN WRAPPED IN 
FLAMING VAPOUR 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

: Amid the multitude of glittering 
gems with which the South-eastern sky 
is now adorned, the superb Sirius will 
be readily identified, ! far outshining all 
others in brilliance and vividly scintillat¬ 
ing below and to the left of Orion. 

Of all the stars visible to us with the 
naked eye in these northern latitudes 
at the present time Sirius is the nearest. 
Yet, notwithstanding this,, '.his light 
takes no less than 8-1-years to reach us ; 
while the light from our Sun, which is 
really a star, takes a little under 81 
minutes. Being, therefore, some 500,000 
times as far away, we can realise why 
there is so little probability of our Sun 
knocking up against any other,. 

Moreover, this vast span of space 
being typical of the average distances 
between star and star, we can thus 
under tand why 'stellar collisions are 
so rare; indeed, no two stars have ever 
been known to collide. 

Ever since the dawn of history Sirius 
has been the most famous and popular 
of all the stars on account of his bril- 



Sirius and the Orbit of his World 


liance, which is five times as great as 
Vega or Capella, the next brightest in 
our northern heavens. But it has only 
been during the last half century that 
so much has been learned about the con¬ 
ditions on and around this sun. 

Its incandescent body is in a vast 
envelope of flaming vapours, chiefly 
hydrogen, calcium, and magnesium, to¬ 
gether with .many metals we arc 
familiar with as cold, hard, and heavy 
substances, but which are on Sirius being 
whirled about as fiery gases, in terrific 
cyclones of flame and fury. 

Sirius is calculated to be about 
10,000 degrees Centigrade at his surface, 
nearly twice that of our Sun.. 

Conditions on the Sirian World 

It so happens that there is at least 
one world circling 1 - found that vast 
white-hot furnace,'but.it is as far away 
from Sirius as Uranus is from our Sun, 
averaging about , 1800,000,000 miles. 
But this distance varies immensely, as 
can he seen from our picture, showing 
its orbit relative to Sirius; 

Now, taking into account the fact 
that Sirius, as a .whole, radiates nearly 
48 times the light and heat of our Sun, 
and that it is very much larger, the 
probability is that the heat and light 
poured on that far-off. Sirian world by 
Sirius is not vastly ..different (from what 
we receive from opr Sup—if anything, 
rather less, particularly when at its 
greatest distance fropi Sirius. 

It is a colossal world, nearly as large 
as our Sun, but very light in weight, as 
Saturn arid Uranus, are known to be. 
And, curiously enough','it travels round 
Sirius in just over 50 years—that is, 
between the 29J and 8.4 years of Saturn 
and Uranus respectively. So faint is its 
light that it has been .conjectured that 
it shines like a true, planet, by reflected 
light from Sirius. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds,!- In the morning Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn are-visible before about 7 a.m. In 
the evening Venus is in the south-west, and 
Uranus also in the south-west about6 or 7 p.m. 
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THE ROGUE WHALE 


A Thrilling Story of 
Two Boys at Sea u 

CHAPTER 34 
The Girl who Spoke English 

A mazed beyond words, Kit stared 
upwards, and saw, outlined 
against tire sky almost exactly above 
him, a face which he instantly re¬ 
cognised as that of the girl whom lie 
had seen in the little sailing canoe off 
the mouth of the creek on the day 
when he and Col had gone fishing. 

Only her head was visible, blit 
Kit could see that she was lying 
stretched on the summit of that 
awful razor edge. 

“ Not the lower edge,” she 
repeated. " That is no use. Try 
the upper oriel Go back a few 
yards and you will find you can 
reach it quite easily.” 

Kit and Col wasted no time at 
all in following out the girl’s orders, 
and, sure enough, they found no 
great difficulty in reaching the 
ledge to which she was pointing. 

Once on this ledge they saw that 
it was broader and far easier than 
the one along which they had 
previously been struggling, and 
they were able to move along it 
with quite good speed. 

The girl, whose nerves must have 
been of steel, crept back along the 
edge, keeping level with them, now 
and then calling down a word of 
advice. Almost before they knew 
it they had scrambled up to safety. 

Tiie, girl stood waiting for them. 
She was a slim little thing of about 
fourteen years old, and now that 
the beys saw-her close at hand 
they knew in a moment that she 
was no native. 

Kit thrust out his hand. “ I—I 
say,” he stammered, " we should 
have come to most horrible grief 
if you hadn’t helped us.” 

“Tit for tat,” replied the girl, with 
a ghost of a smile. “ You saved 
me the other day when that big 
man of Naga’s tried to catch me.” 
Col broke in. 

" But who are you ? ” he de¬ 
manded. “ You are English.” 

, “ Of course I am English," said 
the girl, in a slightly offended tone. 
“ I am Sybil—Sybil Carton.” 

“ But—but,” gasped Kit, " you 
were drowned.” 

The girl’s face changed. Tc-ars 
came into her eyes. 

" Did—did Daddy think so ? ” 
she asked quickly. 

Kit pulled himself together. 

“ \Vc all thought so,” he answered. 

" You were in the Mercy when the 
whale wrecked her, weren’t you ? ” 
“Yes,” replied Sybil. “Yes; 
and, pf course, Daddy didn't know 
that the natives saved me. But, 
oh, you will take me back to him, 
won’t you ? I am so tired of being 
all alc-iie here on this island, and I 
had given up hope of getting back.” 

“ I wish we could,” said Kit 
gravely. “ But see here, Sybil. 
The first thing is to get the others 
safe over this side. Naga’s fellows 
are after them. When we have got 
them across, then we can tell you 
everything.” 

“ I will go back and shew them,” 
said Sybil quickly. “ It looks 
horrid, but it isn’t so bad if you 
know the wav.” 

CHAPTER 35 
A Glimpse of the Rogue 

r. Grace's first question, when 
he reached the spot where 
the boys were waiting, was “ Who 
is this wonderful girl ? ” But before 
Kit could answer there came Sybil, 
running lightly back along the 
ledge, and Mr. Crale nearly col¬ 
lapsed. “ Sybil! ” lie gasped. 

“ Sybil alive and well ! " 

jupe, all his white teeth showing 
in a beaming smile, seized Sybil's 
small hands In his huge ones. 

“ You’se jest de bravest -little 
leddy dat old Jupe has eber seed 
ia all his life," he exclaimed. 1 


Told by T. C. Bridges 
the C.N. Storyteller 

Sybil flushed through her tan. 

“ I’m not half so brave as these 
two boys,” she declared. “ I should 
never have dared to start along 
the ledge without knowing my way.” 

Mr. Crale spoke. 

“ We won’t argue about who is 
bravest, Sybil,” he said quietly. 
"We have a great deal to talk 
over and explain, and just at present 
we are all very, tired and dreadfully 
thirsty.. If you can show us some 
place where we can sit in the shade 
we can have a quiet talk.” 

Sybil turned and pointed. " There 
is a cave just over there, Mr. Crale. 
It is a favourite place of mine, and 
I always keep a good supply of 
water there.” 

The cave' was only a small one, 
yet big enough to .shelter all seven 
front the blazing sun, and there was 
water enough to give each of them 
a good drink. 

“ Goll v ! ” said Jupe as he wiped 
his lips. " I neber did enjoy no 
drink better dan dat one.” 

The cave faced the strange bay, 
and front its mouth they could see 
right across into the southern end 
of the island. 

“ Shall we be all right here, 
Sybil ? ” asked Mr. Crale. “ Is 
there no danger of Naga’s men 
crossing the swamp and getting 
behind us ? " ■ 

“ They won’t do that,” replied 
Sybil confidently; “ The} - are 
afraid of the alligators. And 
Karum's men are all fishing, so you 
needn’t bother about them.” She 
stopped short and gazed at Mr. 
Crale. “ But is it really you ? ” 
she asked. “ It is all so wonderful 
I can hardly believe it.” 

Her lips were quivering, and Mr. 
Crale laid his brown hand gently 
on her arm. “ It is myself all right, 
my dear child. I had no idea that 
anyone else was left from the wreck 
of the Mercy. Tell me, how did you 
escape ? ” 

“ Indeed, I hardly know myself,” 
said Sybil. “ I remember the 
awful crash when the whale hit the 
ship, and the next thing I knew I 
was in the sea. I came, up and 
caught hold of something floating. 
It was a hatch cover, and I climbed 
on it. I was half drowned, and I 
think I had hit my head, too. 

“ I felt as if it were all an ugly 
dream, and I believe I became 
insensible. The next thing I re¬ 
member was being picked up by 
brown men in a canoe. They 
brought me to this island, and took 
me to Karurn. He talked to me, 
but I could not understand. Then 
I fainted and was ill for a long time. 
His wife Vanda nursed me, and she 
and I are great friends. She taught 
me their language, and has been 
very good to me.” She paused. 
“ But please tell me about Daddy 
and Cecil. I am longing to hear 
about them. How are they ? ” 

Kit answered : “ The)- were all 

right when we saw them last. It 
was your father who sent ns Dut to 
try to kill the rogue whale.” 

“ You mean the horrid creature 
that sank our yacht ? ” said Sybil. 
She looked at Mr. Crale. “ But 
how did you come here, Mr. Crale ? 
I thought everyone was drowned 
but me.” 

Mr. Crale took up the story and 
told how he had escaped from the 
wreck of the Mercy. Then lie 
went on to tell what Kit and Col 
would never have mentioned : how 
they had saved Cecil Carton in the 
squall, and how her father had sent 
them with their uncle on this 
expedition. 

He went on to explain how the 
whale-boat had come ashore on 
Naga’s beach, and then about 
Simon Blaskett’s appearance and 
the terrible news which he had 
brought. 

“ Oh! ” exclaimed Sybil, looking 
at Kit. “ Then that dreadful 
I whale wrecked j-our ship, too ? ” 


Kit could not trust himself to 
speak. He merely nodded. 

At this moment came a startling 
interruption. Out of the glassy 
depths of the great bay beneath 
them there rose tire giant form of a 
monstrous whale. The enormous 
creature shot clean out of the water, 
to fall again with a crash that sent 
thunderous echoes boorhing up and 
down tiie tall black cliffs. 

Jupe leaped to his feet. “ De 
rogue whale ! ” he shouted. " De 
old rogue liisself ! Ah couldn't be 
mistaken. Ah seed his crooked 
i aw. ’ ’ 

“ Yes, it’s the rogue,” said Sybil. 
“ He lives there. Karum says that 
he- has always lived there.” 

For a few moments there was 
silence, while all gazed down at 
the waves which rolled outward 
from the spot where the monster 
had vanished and broke heavily 
against the cliffs. . 

Kit drew a long breath. ' We 
know where he is now,” ho said 
in a curiously quiet voice, “ and 
some day, if we live, we shall have 
him." 

Mr. Crale shook his head. “ That 
is for the future, Kit," he said. 
“ In the meantime we have some¬ 
thing else to think of. Sybil, 
what are our chances on this end of 
the island ? ” 

CHAPTER 36 
The Story of the Gold 

ybii. looked at the mate. “ But 
what made you come over 
here ? ” she asked. 

“ It was the only thing to 
do,” responded Mr. Crale gravely. 
’’ This wretched fellow Blaskett 
has done nothing but make trouble 
since he arrived on the island, and 
it was he who persuaded Naga 
to start fighting with Karum again.” 

“ But what ever did he do that 
for ? ” asked Sybil in surprise. 
“ There hasn’t been any fighting 
since I came to the island, and, 
from what I have heard, I'm sure 
Naga would want Blaskett to help 
him if he did start a war with 
Karum.” 

“ He did,” Mr. Crale answered. 
“ And Naga meant to rope us in 
as well. We were told that the 
expedition had arranged to start 
tliis morning; that was why we 
made up our minds to get away at 
once.” ‘ 

Sybil nodded. 

“ You took the chance of the 
storm, I suppose ? ” she said. 

" Yes. That gave us an oppor¬ 
tunity to get away from the 
village; but we should never have 
got here without you, my dear.” 

“ Oh, I have been watching 
for you every da} - ,” said Sybil. 
“ Karum told me that some white 
men had come to the island, 
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though, of course, I dS~not know, 
who they were. That was why 
I came round in my canoe that day. 
But you have not told me yet why 
Blaskett has stirred up^ this war." 

“ Because of the gold,” ex¬ 
plained Mr. Crale. “ Naga has a 
necklace made of English sove¬ 
reigns. Blaskett saw them, and, of 
course, his one idea was to find 
out where they came from. . I 
believe Naga told him that they 
came from the north end of the 
island.” 

“ Oh, that horrid gold ! ” burst 
out Sybil. “ Why couldn’t it have 
sunk with the poor ship ? It has 
caused nothing but trouble ever 
since Karum found it.” 

“ Karum found it ! ” broke in 
Col. " Tell us," he added. • 

" It is very simple,” said Sybil, 
.“ and very horrid. Years ago 
a great big ship, a liner I think 
she must have been, was wrecked 
over there." She pointed, as she 
spoke, in a north-easterly direction. 
“ I do not think anyone was saved, 
but a lot o( w reckage seems to have 
bec-n washed up on the beach. 
Then, one day, Karum himself 
found a huge iron case, with a lot of 
gold in it, wedged among the rocks 
at the seaward end of one of the 
reefs. It was quite some w'ay be¬ 
low, f he surface, but he dived down 
to it and got out whole handfuls 
of gold. He has hundreds of pounds 
buried under the floor of his house, 
but he wants more. And now it 
is I who have to get them for him.” 

" You ! ” exclaimed Col. 

“ Yes. I am the only person he 
trusts, and, you see, he has get too 
old and fat to go after them himself." 

“ But how do you get them ? ” 
demanded Col. 

“ I {live,” Sybil answered; then, 
with a shiver, “ I hate it. There 
are all sorts of nasty things in the 
deep pits under the reef.” 

“ This is a curious business,” 
said Mr. Crale. “ But, Sybil, these 
people seem to have treated von 
fairly well. Do you think they will 
be equally civil to us if we go down 
to the village ? " 

Sybil looked doubtful. 

“ I don’t think Karum would 
kill you,” she answered, “ but I’m 
quite sure that if Naga began to 
fight him he would want to make 
you help him.” 

Jupe shrugged his great shoulders. 

- ’’ Ah'm suah thinking that we’se 
climbed out. ob de frying-pan into 
de fire.” 

Col cut in. 

” Not quite that, Jupe, for, at any 
rate, if we help Karum we shall be 
on the opposite side from Blaskett.” 

” And dat Blaskett’s got our 
whale boat an’ run gun,” growled 
Jupe. 

Kit spoke up. 

“ Sybil, do you know it’s getting 
near midday, and that none of us 
has had a bite since last night ? 
Do you think, if we went down 
to Karum’s place, he’d run to a 
breakfast ? ” 

Sybil sprang up. 

“You poor things! You must 
be starving. Come with me, and 
Twill find you something tc eat.” 

“ You don’t think there w r ill be 
trouble ? ” asked Mr. Crale. 

She shook her head. 

“ Karum will he very glad to see 
you. The fact is that lie has been 
in no end of a fright ever since he 
heard you had arrived. I think he 
was sure that Naga would want you 
to attack him, and lie’s getting old 
and nervous. He will treat you 
quite well, only I am afraid that 
he won’t let you go.” 

Jupe spoke up.. 

“Missy, ah’ve got anoder notion. 
Yo’ got a canoe, ain’t yo’ ? ” 

“ Why, yes, Jupe, I have a 
canoe,” replied Sybil. 

“ Den what’s de matter W'id yo’ 
fetching it to some quiet place on 
de beach, an’ den we could wait till 
night an’ all start away ? ” 

Sybil shook her head. 

“ It would be splendid if we could 
do it,” she said, ” but it is quite 
impossible.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Who Was He ? 

A Great Scientist 

ne of tiie greatest revolu¬ 
tions in the world’s think¬ 
ing was the result of the re¬ 
searches of two men of science, 
and, though one stands out on 
the page of fame with greater 
prominence than the other, their 
two names are linked together 
more closely, perhaps, than any 
other two men in the whole 
realm of science. 

The less prominent of the two, 
although he lived far into the 
twentieth century, was born 
two years before the invention 
of the railway, and after leaving 
school became a land surveyor 
under his brother. 

This meant an open-air life 
spent largely in the fields, and 
as a result the youth began to 
take an interest in plants and 
made a collection of wild flowers.' 
This was good training for a 
greater work of the same kind 
which came later. 

Having become a schoolmaster, 
he met a Nature lover who 
encouraged his natural history 
studies, and together they went 
off to South America to examine 
the plant and animal life of the 
Amazon and Rio Negro river 
basins. The friends parted, and 
on their return each wrote an 
account of his travels and in¬ 
vestigations. Both books have 
become classics and are widely 
read today. 

The former surveyor now gave 
up his life to science. After 
spending eighteen months in 
England to prepare his book on 
the Amazon, he went off to the 
Malay Archipelago, visiting the 
great islands and making one of 
the finest natural history col¬ 
lections in the world. 

He made some important 
discoveries about the distribu¬ 
tion of animals, and proposed a 
biological theory which he wrote 
out and sent to a fellow scientist 
in England. Strangely enough, 
that friend had, as a result of his 
own investigations in many parts 
of the world, come to the same 
conclusions. “ I never saw a 
more striking coincidence,” he 
said, and he read before a distin-' 
guished body of scholars a paper 
in their joint names setting 
forth the theory and its proofs. 

Returning to England, the 
traveller wrote a number of 
important books, and as he be¬ 
came older his range of interest 
widened and he also published 
works on economic subjects. 

He lived in various parts of 
England, and at one of his homes, 
in Surrey, he grew plants of a 
thousand different species in the 
garden. He married the daughter 
of a well-known botanist. 

Many aca¬ 
demic honours 
were showered 
on him, and 
Mr. Gladstone 
when Prime 
Minister gran¬ 
ted him a pen¬ 
sion. He died 
just before the 
Great War, aged ninety. Here 
is his portrait. Who was he? 
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Earth Hath No Sorrow ^hat Heaven Cannot Cure 




DT MERRYMAN 

Father bad been telling his little 
son that the Sun is over ninety 
million miles away from the Earth. 

“ Well, then,” said Willie, “ I 
should like to know how the sunlight 
manages to get here so early in 
the morning without travelling all 
night.” 

0 0 0 
A Riddle in Rhyme 
J,JY first is in Richard but not in 
Dick,. 

My second’s in rapid but not in 
quick, _ - 1 ' 

My third is in apple but not in tree, 
My fourth is in peeping but not in see, 
My fifth is in inky but not in black, 
My sixth is in opening but not in 
crack, 

My seventh’s in pencil but not in 
draw, 

My eighth is in justice but not in law, 
My ninth is in roadstead but not in 
bay, 

My whole is what all of us seek today. 

Answer next week 

0 0 0 

What is it that has neither flesh 
nor bone, and yet has four 
fingers and a thumb ? A glove. 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Crookall? 

THIS is evidently derived from 
the words crook and all. 
Crook has two origins. Sometimes 
it is the same word as hook, a 
bend in a river, and the name was 
no doubt given to someone who 
lived at a place where a river took 
1 a turn. 

Generally, however, crook is 
derived from a nickname, probably 
given on account of some deformity 
or curious habit. 

0 0 0 
The Three Servants 

A gentleman died and left in his 
will legacies' to his three ser¬ 
vants. The total amount to be dis¬ 
tributed among them was £!40, 
and the gifts were to be in the same 
proportion as the length of service 
of each of the servants. 

The. footman had been with the 
gentleman three times as long as the 
page, and the butler twice as long as 
the footman. 

What sum dideachservant receive ? 

Solution next week 

: • 0 0 0 

An Apology 

Qne of our incorrigible corre¬ 
spondents sends us a description 
of a sick elephant and a dead bee, 
one being a seedy beast and the 
other a bee deceased. We apologise. 
! 0 0 0 
The Zoo that Never Was 



The Keeper oi the Zoo that Never Was 
0 0 0 

Why should you ride a bucking 
horse if you wish to get rich 
quickly? , 

Because you are no sooner on 
than you are better off. 


The Canine Order 

Fhere was a young doggie named 
'Joan 

Who said I should like a big bone; 
A butcher I’ll call 
On the wires in the hail 
Attached to' a thing called the 
phone.” 

□ he 
Safety First 



The thoughtful Brownie: “ Wait 
: a- moment, you foolish moths ! ' 
You’ll be able to play round the ex¬ 
tinguisher without burning your 
wings.” . ; ’ 

0 0 E 

What is the largest room in the 
world ? ■ 

The room for improvement. 

0 0 0 

Ten Men 

A navvy digging at the bottom of 
a deep trench became annoyed 
at the instructions and advice 

frequently given him by an officious 
foreman, and at last lie said: 

“ You stand up there talking 

while I do the work.” 

When the foreman had recovered 
from his surprise at being addressed 
thus he replied: 

“ You don’t seem to understand 
that one man giving directions up 
here does as much work as five men 
digging down there.” 

The navvy at once climbed out of- 
the trench. 

“What are you doing.?” asked 
the foreman. 

“ Well, if I stand here with you,” 
answered the navvy, “we shall be 
doing the work of ten men ! ” 

□ 0 0 

Puzzle Initials 

What in a miser’s chest is.found; 
An isle for blackthorns' much 
renowned ; 

A beast that’s handsome, fierce, and 
keen; 

A stonn in Britain rarely seen; 

A creature hunters often chase; 

In order their initials place. 

Then make it plural, you’ll reveal 
What many often do’conceal. 

Answer next week 

0 0 0 

W HY is the Sun like a well-made 
, " loaf? 

Because it is light when it rises. 
"■■'0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 

The Man by the River 
The man stood on the river bank, 
and, steadying his chin with one hand, 
pulled his hat forward till the edge 
of the brim just' hid the edge of 
the opposite bank of the river. Then, 
keeping his head in the same position, 
he turned round and asked his friend 
to walk slowly away in the direction 
in which lie was looking. The friend 
did so, and the other called to him to 
stop when he could just see under the 
brim of his hat the spot where his 
friend’s feet stood. Then he measured 
the distance with his foot rule. 

Changed Initials 

Cap, nap, gap, sap, hap, map, lap, 
pap, rap, tap. 

Jumbled Authors 

Charles Dickens, Mark Twain, 
Walter Scott, Victor Hugo, William 
Thackeray, Jane Austen. 
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Jacko Receives a Present 

Coaihon’e gave Jacko an autograph book. He’ had only.had 
it a week, and had only collected the signatures of his 
own humble Ja.milv, when he found himself one day in a bus 
sitting opposite a famous face. 

At least it was somehow familiar to him ; he felt sure he had' 
seen it in the newspapers. ‘ 

He thought and thought, and after a bit he said to'himself: 
“ It must be ‘ Plum ’ Warner.! —for he always read the cricket 
news. But almost at the same moment a doubt.j crossed his- 
mind. Wasn’t it Mr. George Grossmith ? JackQ preferred 
cricketers to actors, but, in any case, it would be a good 1 
enough autograph to begin with. 

Jacko was a beginner, and felt shy about making his request. 
Before, he could make up his mind what to say the bus. stopped. 
Down got the celebrity, and Jacko followed, for the collector’s 
thirst was upon him. ' 

He had nearly caught up when the celebrity glanced round, 
and, on seeing Jacko, hastened his steps. 

Jacko knew that famous folk hated to be pestered by auto¬ 
graph hunters, but he hardened his heart. The blankness of 
his book was dreadful compared with the inkiness of those of his 
school-fellows. That state of things had certainly got to be 



The celebrity hurried on faster 


altered, and the celebrity’s modesty would have to suffer, that 
was all! It couldn’t be helped. 

The celebrity crossed the road. 

Jacko followed. 

The celebrity plunged into a crowd. 

Jacko followed. 

The celebrity turned down a side street. 

Jacko followed. 

Constantly the celebrity cast nervous glances, behind. Ever 
Jacko threw determined glances forward. 

“ It’s no good,” thought Jacko. “ I shall, have to make 
myself a nuisance if I’m to get it.” 

He cleared his throat, and by a spurt came upon a level with 
the figure in front. 

“ I say-” began'Jacko. 

The celebrity jerked his head round, pulled up his coat- 
collar, and hurried on a bit .faster. 

Jacko hurried, too. • ’Jv. 

At last, in desperation, Jacko put out his hand and touched him. 

Suddenly the great man could bear it no more. He broke into 
a sharp run. 

A policeman turned the corner at the bottom of the street. 
They almost collided ; the celebrity tried to dodge, but the 
policeman threw his arms round him. 

“ All right, I’ll come quietly,” said the celebrity, to Jacko’s 
amazement. . 

That fis how Jacko helped,to capture a notorious burglar 
everybody was looking for, whose photograph and description 
had been in all the papers for a week. 


Ici on Parle Frangais 



Le cachot Un aiglc Le chevalet 
Le captif sera mis dans. ie cachot 
L’aigle habite les hautes montagnes 
Le tableau repose sur le chevalet 



Un ceuf Un elephant Le pavilion 
II n’y a qu’un ceuf dans ce nid 
Aux hides I’elephant est tres utile 
Le pavilion flotte au haut du mat 


Those Who Come and 
Those Who Go 

How many people are born in your 
town and how many die ? Here are 
tlie figures for five weeks in 12 towns. 

TOWN - BIRTHS DEATHS' 

1323 . 1922 1923 1922 

London ..8450..8365..5016..5632 
Glasgow . .2400.. 2396.. 1719.. 1541 
Liverpool ,.1909.. 1879 .. 1106 .. 10 / 1 . 
Birmmghaml' 687 ..l 739 .. 9 S 0 .. 9 S 8 


Belfast • .. 

. 946.. 

. 962.. 

. 677-. 

. 550 

Edinburgh 

758.. 

- 736.. 

549.. 

559 

Southampton289.. 

. 308.. 

, ISO.. 

187 

Wigan 

173-. 

. 160.. 

10S.. 

106 

York .. 

138.. 

, 150.. 

, 82.. 

- 89 

Southend .. 

’131.. 

137.. 

90.. 

73 

Aberdare .. 

121 .. 

, 100.. 

. 58.. 

63 

Gloucester., 

. S6.. 

. 104.. 

. 71 - - 

. 53 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Lost Peterkin 

Door little Peterkin, Milly’s 
black kitten, was lost. 

Molly cried all the afternoon. 
Mike would have cried, too, if 
he had. not . been a boy, and 
they both went up and down 
the garden calling, “ Peter¬ 
kin ! ■ Peterkin ! ” till they 
were hoarse. 

. “ Well, . well,” said Cook, 
“ he’s gone, poor little creature! 
I expect a dog’s worried him or 
somebody’s stolen him.” 

This was dregful. To think 
of dear little Peterkin worried 
by a dog or stolen by someone 
who might not be kind to him! 

They went to-; every house 
near,,and said : '.“.Please, havq. 
you seen a black fluffy kitten 
with a tiny white patch under 
his chin ? ”1 t-m 

But nobody had seen 
Peterkin. 

The children could not eat 
any tea. Who could enjoy 
jam and cake before a cosy 
fire when poor little Peterkin 
was perhaps at that moment 
in a rag-and-bone man’s sack ? 

When Uncle Bob came in, 
he said, “ What miserable 
faces ! ! What’s up ? ” 

“ Pcterkin’s lost,” sobbed 
Molly. 

“ Lopt ! Well, he would go 
on adventures. Never mind. 
We’ll oiler a reward for him in 
the morning." 

Uncle Bob went into his 
room, and the children sat on 
the nursery floor and sighed, 
till Jane told them to go down¬ 
stairs and say good-night. 

When Uncle Bob saw them 
he said,'“Cheer up! Who’s 
going to help me try on my 
big new hunting-boots ? ” 



The five weeks are up to Dec. 1, 1923 ! 


Mike fetched one boot and 
Molly the other, and no sooner 
had Uncle Bob put his foot in 
one than he shouted, “ Why, 
what’s this ? I didn’t order my 
boots to have a fur lining ! ” 
He .put. his-,hand inside the 
big riding-boot, and brought 
out—naughty ,Jittlc Peterkin, 
yawning after,his long sleep ! 

“ Oh; lie’s' found! The 
darling ! ” cried Molly. 

“ Well; I’m glad to see him, 
but what does. he mean by 
making his -bed in my new 
boot ? ” demanded Uncle Bob, 
with a chuckle. 

“ Well, you see, Peterkin 
loves games,” said Mike, cud¬ 
dling the lost one, “ and I 
expect he was playing at 
Pifes-in-B6otS ! 
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The ChiMren’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
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WAITER ON SKATES • BLUE BIRDS IN LONDON * FACTORY IN A HOSPITAL 


PETER PUCK’S NEW YEAR RESOLUTION— 4 1 WILL READ MY MAGAZINE EACH MONTH” 


The Children's Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietors, the Amalgamated Press(1022), Ltd., The Fleetway Home, .Farringdon Sfc,, London, K.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper and /or trans- 
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Afternoon Tea in’the Alps—A tea party at St. Moritz, Switzerland, in the brilliant sunshine. 
The waiter, it will be noticed, is on skates, and he seems very skilful in balancing his tray 


Off for a Run on. Skis—This jolly little English boy is spending his holiday in Switzerland, 
where he is enjoying the winter sports, and here we see him off for a run on his skis 


Blue Birds in London—Miss Johnston, who is taking 
part in the revival of Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird at a London 
theatre, feeding the real blue birds which have been 
brought over from the Himalayas for use in the play 


Making Insulin at the London Hospital—In the basement of the 
London Hospital there is a busy factory where various medicines are 
prepared; and in this picture we see the still which has just been 
installed for the preparation of insulin, the new remedy for diabetes 


The Home-made Car—These boys, living in San 
Francisco, have built themselves a car, which is a 
six-seater and runs exceedingly well on a downhill 
road. It is not so good, however, at an uphill journey 


A Very Lop-eared Rabbit—This rabbit, exhibited at the 
recent Rabbit Show in London, had ears over 27 inches 
across. It was regarded as a very valuable specimen 


Prize Steers and Their Little Keeper—A tiny maiden, 
Pamela Beale, leading two of her father’s prize redpoll 
steers in a meadow at Hiltcote Farm , Purley', Berkshire 


A Wireless Clas3 in a London School—A number of London schools now include instruction 
in wireless in their routine, and here we see a class at work under the direction of a master 


Launching the Lifeboat—When the lifeboat is launched at Aldeburgh there are always plenty 
of willing helpers to drag it to the sea j and this picture shows a recent launch after a storm 































